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TO THE HONOURABLE" 


COMO GORDON, Esa. 


ONE OF THE BARONS OF HIS MAJESTY'S zxcavovtn ; 
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S WILLIAM FORBES, 


BARONET, OF PITSLIGO 
T0 


ROBERT ARBUTHNOT, Es. 


SECRETARY TO THE HONOURABLE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


FOR FISHERIES, MANUFACTURES, AND IMPROVEMENTS IN SCOTLAND; 


AND ro 


JAMES MERCER, EsQ. 


FORMERLY MAJOR OF THE FORZF<MANTY REGIMENT. 


To You, My DAR FRIENDS, I beg 
leave to inſcribe this little Miſcellany. To 
You its Author was well known: Ye were 
pleaſed, even from his childhood, to inter- 
eſt yourſelves in his welfare: and towards 
You, on account of your eminent virtues | 
and abilities, and of that unreſerved and 

A uninterrupted 


„ 


uninterrupted friendſhip with which he 
knew Ve had, for more than Thirty years, 
honoured his father, his Gratitude and Ve- 
neration were peculiarly ſtrong. Theſe are 
the reaſons which induce me to take the 
liberty of addreſſing You on the > preſent 
occaſioti.| She 


Or my conduct in making this collec- 
tion there is one circumſtance which may 
ſeem to need an apology ; and that is, my 
,putting together in the ſame volume pieces 
ſo different in ſtyle and character. I might 
ſay, that many writers and editors have 
done the fame thing without incurring 
blame. But I have another and perhaps 
a better reaſon. I wiſhed to give ſuch 
proofs as could be had, and might be pub- 
liſhed, of the various talents of the Au- 
thor ; and, for the ſake of the example, to 
ſhow, that, though ſtudious and learned, 

1785 | he 
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. . /// ˙⅛˙ Pio a. HE 


Grü) 
he was neither auſtere nor formal; and 
that in him the ſtricteſt piety and modeſ- 


ty were united with the utmoſt chearful - 
neſs, and even playfulneſs, of diſpoſition. 


I have the honour to be, 


GENTLEMEN, 
Your ever-obliged and moſt faithful Friend & Servant, 


FAMES BEATTIE. 


29 APRIL 1792. 


OF THE 


AUTHOR's LIFE & CHARACT ER. 


— — D[• 


28. November 1 790. 


I INTEND to write a ſhort account of the life, e- 
ducation, and character, of my Son now deceaſed, 
It will innocently, and perhaps not unprofitably, 
amuſe ſome hours of this melancholy ſeaſon, when 
my mind can ſettle on nothing elſe ; and, whether 
it be publiſhed or not, a circumſtance on which - 
I have as yet formed no reſolution, it will be an 
acceptable preſent to thoſe to whom I may ſend it. 
The account, though drawn up by the hand of a 
friend, will not in any particular be erroneous. In 
order to convey a favourable notion of the per- 


ſon of whom I ſpeak, I have nothing to do, but to 
tell the imple truth. 


_ Jamzs Hay BEAT TIE was born in Aberdeen 
the ſixth of November, in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fixty eight. He was baptized 
by the name of James Hay, by permiſſion of Jams 
HAY EARL OF ERROLL, who had patronized me at 

an 
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an early period of my life, and ever after honour- 
ed me with his friendſhip : a nobleman, who, to 
a competent knowledge of claſſical learning, and 
other accompliſhments becoming his rank, joined 
- uncommon elegance, dignity, and affability of 
manners ; with benevolence unbounded ; an ex- 
emplary regard to the inſtitutions of religion; and 

a ſpirit of true patriotiſm, whereof thoſe parts of 
| his country, with which he was connected, do ſtill 
feel, and it is hoped will long feel, the ſalutary in- 
fluence. | 


To parents, and other near relations, infancy is 
very intereſting ; but can hardly ſupply any thing 
of narrative. My ſon's was in no reſpect remark- 
able, unleſs, perhaps, for a mildneſs and docility 
of nature, which adhered to him through life. I 
do not remember that I ever had occaſion to re- 
prove him above three or four times : bodily chaſ- 
tiſement he never experienced at all. It would in- 
deed have been moſt unreaſonable to apply this 
mode of diſcipline to one, whoſe ſupreme concern 
it ever was to know his duty, and to do it. 


Tux firſt rules of morality I taught him were, 
to ſpeak truth, and keep a ſecret ; and I never 
I found 


AND CHARACTER. itt 


found that in a fingle inſtance he tranſgreſſed ei- 
ther. 


Tux doctrines of religion I wiſhed to impreſs on 
his mind, as ſoon as it might be prepared to receive 
them ; bur I did not ſee the propriety of making 
him commit to memory theological ſentences, or 
any ſentences, which it was not poſſible for him 
to underſtand. And I was deſirous to make a trial © 
how far his own reaſon could go in tracing out, 
with a little direction, the great and firſt principle 
of all religion, the being of Gop. The follow- 
ing fact is mentioned, not as a proof of ſuperior 
ſagacity in him (for I have no doubt that moſt 
children would in like circumſtances think as he 
did), but merely as a moral or logical experiment. 


He had reached his fifth [or fixth] year, knew 
the alphabet, and could read a little; but had 
received no particular information with reſpect 
to the Author of his being: becauſe I thought he 
could not yet underſtand ſuch information; and 
becauſe I had learned from my own experience, 
that to be made to repeat words not underſtood is 
extremely detrimental to the faculties of a young 
mind, In a corner of a little garden, without in- 


5 forming 
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forming any perſon of the circumſtance, I wrote 
in the mould, with my finger, the three initial let- 
ters of his name; and, ſowing garden creſſes in 
the furrows, covered up the ſeed, and ſmoothed | 
the ground. Ten days after, he came running to 
me, and with aſtoniſhment in his countenance told 
me, that his name was growing in the garden. I 
laughed at the report, and ſeemed inclined to diſ- 
regard it; but he inſiſted on my going to ſee what 
had happened. Yes, ſaid I careleſsly, on coming 
to the place, I ſee it is ſo ; but there is nothing in 
this worth notice; it is mere chance: and I went 
away. He followed me, and, taking hold of my 
coat, ſaid with ſome earneſtneſs, it could not be 
mere chance; for that ſome body muſt have con- 


trived matters ſo as to produce it.— I pretend not 


to give his words, or my own, for I have forgot- 
ten both; but I give the ſubſtance of what paſſed 
between us in ſuch language as we both under- 
ſtood.—So you think, I ſaid, that what appears ſo 
regular as the letters of your name cannot be by 
chance. Yes, ſaid he, with firmneſs, I think ſo, 
Look at yourſelf, I replied, and conſider your 
hands and fingers, your legs and feet, and other 
limbs; are they not regular in their appearance, 
and uſeful to you? He ſaid, they were, Came you 

| 5 then 
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then hither, ſaid I, by chance? No, he anſwered, 
that cannot be; ſomething muſt have made me. 
And who is that ſomething, I aſked. He ſaid, he 
did not know. (I took particular notice, that he 
did not ſay, as Rouſſeau fancies a child in like cir- 
cumſtances would ſay, that his parents made him.) 
I had now gained the point I aimed at: and ſaw, 
that his reaſon taught him, (though he could not 
ſo expreſs it) that what begins to be muſt have a 
cauſe, and that what is formed with regularity 
muſt have an intelligent cauſe. I therefore told 
him the name of the Great Being who made him 
and all the world ; concerning whoſe adorable na- 
ture I gave him ſuch information as I thought he 
could in ſome meaſure comprehend. The leſſon 
affected him greatly, and he never forgot either it, 
or the circumſtance that introduced it. 


Ar home, from his Mother and me, he learned 
to read and write. His pronunciation was not 
correct, as may well be ſuppoſed: but it was de- 
liberate and ſignificant, free from provincial pecu- 
harities, and ſuch as an Engliſhman would have 
underſtood; and afterwards, when he had paſſed 
a few ſummers in England, it became more ele- 
gant than what is commonly heard in North Bri- 

B tain. 
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tain. He was early warned againſt the uſe of 
Scotch words and other ſimilar improprieties ; 
and his diſlike to them was ſuch, that he ſoon 
learned to avoid them; and, after he grew up, 

could never endure to read what was written in 
any of the vulgar dialects of Scotland. He look- 
ed at Mr Allan Ramſay's poems, but did not re- 
liſh them. Whether the more original ſtrains of 
Mr Burns ever came in his way, I do not certain- 


Iy know. 


Wurx he had compleated his ſeventh year, be- 
ing now a good reader, a ready writer, and well 
acquainted with the catechiſm publiſhed by the 
pious and learned Dr Watts, I made him attend 
the grammar ſchool of Aberdeen ; where, under 
the inſpection of his grandfather Dr Dun and other 
able maſters, he acquired, with facility and exact- 
neſs, the elements of the Latin tongue, and read 
thoſe parts of the claſſick authors which are uſual- 
ly taught in our ſchools. About the ſame time he 


ſtudied at home with me ſome of the beſt tales in 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis, and ſeveral books of Vir- 
gil. I was at particular pains to inſtruct him in 


cercain niceties of the grammatical and critical 


art, which are not found in the moſt common 


grammars, 


1 
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grammars, and by little and little to initiate him 
in the principles of univerſal or philoſophical gram- 
mar. This, he told me afterwards, was of great 
uſe to him. Ovid did not much engage his atten- 
tion, though he was well enough pleaſed with 
Deucalion's deluge, Phaethon, Cadmus, Acteon and 
his dogs; but it was eaſy to ſee, from the intereſt 
he took in Virgil's narrative, and the emphaſis 
with which, of his own accord, he pronounced his 
verſes, that he was wonderfully affected with the 
harmony and other excellencies of that poet. He 
has told me ſince, that he then got by heart, ſe- 
veral entire books of the Eneid, and took great 
delight in repeating them when at leiſure and a- 
lone : and he often, about this time, ſpoke with 
peculiar complacency, of that deſcription of night, 
in the fourtk book (v. 522) which he ſaid he fre- 
quently recollected, in order to ſooth his mind, 


when any troubleſome thought occurred in the 
night to diſcompole him. 


DRAwING he was early accuſtomed to, and at- 
tained conſiderable proficiency in: but his other 
avocations, and his being ſubject to headachs, pre- 
vented his applying to it ſo much as to become a 
very great proficient. The theory of perſpective 

B 2 | was 
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was familiar to him. In ludicrous caricatura he 
had boundleſs invention. 


" KNowiNG that his conſtitution was very deli 


. cate, and finding him inclined to ſtudy rather too 


much than too little, I was careful, in the firſt 


| part, and indeed through the whole, of his life, not 


only to caution him againſt immoderate ſtudy, 
by informing him of its dreadful conſequences ; 
but alſo to contrive for him ſuch amuſement as 
would decoy him from his books, ſtrengthen his 
body, and engage his mind. With this view, as 
ſoon. as he could handle a ſmall muſquet, I put 
him under the tuition of a ſergeant, who taught 
him the military'exerciſe. Not long after, I made 


him attend an expert fencing maſter, till he became 


very ſkilful in the management of the ſmall ſword. 


| Archery, likewiſe, or ſhooting with the long bow, 


he practiſed for years, and with good ſucceſs, 
reading Roger Aſcham on the ſubject; and ac- 


quiring at the ſame time great dexterity in the uſe 


of the ſling: and to theſe antient exerciſes he ad- 
ded thoſe of fiſhing and fowling. With fire-arms 
I did not truſt him raſhly ; but he was to ſuch a 
degree attentive and conſiderate, that before his 
fifteenth year I found him as worthy of that truſt 


as 


TT , ˙ , SUR. 
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as any perſon could be. He laboured for ſeveral 


weeks in endeavouring to learn to ſwim, and had 
at that time a companion who was completely 
maſter of the art: but it appeared at laſt that the 
chilneſs of the ſea-water did him more harm than 
good. 5 


Tux exerciſe to which he ſeemed to have the 
ſtrongeſt diſinclination was dancing. By my ad- 
vice he attended a maſter of it for many months, 
and I believe made the uſual progreſs ; but, on 
leaving that ſchool, begged I would never deſire 
him to dance: a favour which I readily granted. 
I know not whether he had adopted Cicero's 
opinion“, that no man dances who is not either 
drunk or mad : but he told me, that to his habits 
of thinking and feeling it was extremely incon- 
gruous, being in moſt particulars too finical, and 
in every particular too oſtentatious. 


He left off fowling, when about the age of ſe- 
venteen; in his papers of that time I find hints of 
his being not quite ſatisfied of its lawfulneſs. 
Fiſhing, however, he did not diſcontinue ; he made 
indeed a ſtudy of it, or at leaſt of Iſaak Walton's 

| 5 
Pro Muraena. | 
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very ingenious and entertaining book on that ſab- | | | 
je : for he thought there could be no fin in do- 
ing what was practiſed, or countenanced, by the 
firſt teachers of Chriſtianity. Thoſe ſorts of it he | 


e Ho YET engaged in, which give great pain, or pro- 
wal AM. ... 6 tract the ſufferings of the poor animal. In all the 
hos » 5 oe 777 little manufactures of the angler he was complete- 

IV (killed; as well as in all the arts of the fowler, 


evento the training of a ſetting dog. This, with ma- 
ny other trifling particulars (as ſome would think 
them) I mention, that the reader may ſee, it was 
not my purpoſe to force him, by too rapid a pro- 
greſs, from childhood into premature manhood; 
which I have ſeen attempted by well-meaning pa- 
rents, but never with defirable ſucceſs : I wiſhed | 
him to prepare himſelf, in early youth, by little | 
and little, for acting the part of a man; but, in the | 
meantime, not to forget that he was a boy. 


Ar the age of thirteen, having paſſed through 
the forms of the grammar ſchool, giving the ut- | 
moſt ſatisfaction to all his maſters, he was entered | 
a ſtudent in Mariſchal college. The firſt, or Greek, 
claſs, as it 1s called, he attended two years; as I 
was anxious that he ſhould be a proficient in that 
noble language, which is every where too much 


neglected ; 
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„ ſ ; neglected: ſo that, as a ſtudent of languages, 


mathematicks, and philoſophy, he attended col- 
lege five years: a year more than is uſually 
thought neceflary in Scotland, or at leaſt in the 
univerſity of Mariſchabecollege, to qualify one for 


the firſt Academical degree, of Maſter of Arts. ; 


He ſtudied Greek under Mr Profeſſor Stuart ; 
Natural and Civil hiſtory under Dr Skene ; Na- 
tural Philoſophy under Mr Profeſſor Copland ; 
Mathematicks, under Dr Hamilton ; Chemiſtry 
under Dr French ; and Moral Philoſophy, Logick, 
and Rhetorick, under my care. In all the ſcien- 
ces, his proficiency was ſo great, that the fondeſt 
and moſt ambitious parent could not have wiſh- 
ed it greater : and his whole behaviour, at ſchool 
and college, was not only irreproachable, but ex- 
emplary. He was admitted to the degree of maſ- 

ter of arts in April 1786, 


ABOUT this time, the Botanical and other writ- 
ings of Linneus caught his attention, and he ſtu. 
died them with great aſſiduity and delight; being 


much aſſiſted in that ſtudy by his and my learn- 


ed friends Dr Campbell Principal of Mariſchall 


college, and Dr Laing miniſter of the church-of- 


England congregation at Peterhead. Theology al- 
| o 
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ſo he ſtadied under the care of Dr Campbell and 
Dr Gerard. But this was not the commencement 
of his theological purſuits ; for from his early 
youth he had ſtudied the Holy Scriptures, which 


be juſtly thought to contain the only infallible 


ſyſtem of Chriſtian faith. When he went from 
home, if he meant to be abſent a few weeks or 
days, he took with him a pocket Bible and the | 
Greek New Teſtament : and among his papers I 
find a little book of Remarks on the Hebrew gram- 
mar ; from which it appears he had made an 
in that language. 


O the fourth of June one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty ſeven, His Majeſty, upon the re- 
commendation of the univerſity of Mariſchal col- 
lege, was pleaſed to appoint him Aſſiſtant Pro- 
feſſor of Moral Philoſophy and Logick. His age 
was then not quite nineteen ;'\ but to the gentle- 
men of the univerſity his charaQer was ſo well 
known, that they moſt readily, as well as unani- 
mouſly, concurred in the recommendation. It 
may be thought, that I choſe for him this way of 
life; and indeed I did ſo: but not till after he 
had given me the moſt explicit aſſurance, that he 
preferred it to every other. When I told him, 


that 


, Ro oo 


g— 
1 
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| hat in this ſtation be might be very uſeful, but 


could never be rich; his anſwer was, that he had 
never wiſhedto be rich, and that to be uſeful was his 


higheſt ambition. His fondneſs for an academi- 


cal life I had long obſerved: and, although I knew 
him ſufficiently qualified to be a profeſſor of any 


of the ſciences uſually taught in univerſities, ex- 


cept Law and Phyſick, (in both which, however, 
he had made confiderable progreſs) I ſaw, with no 
little ſatisfaction, that moral philoſophy, and the 
ſciences allied to it, were the moſt congenial to his 
talents and character. 


ON being inducted into his office he thought ir 
his duty to lay for ſome time other ſtudies aſide, 
and apply himſelf, ſolely or chiefly, to what he 
thought might be the buſineſs of his life. This, 
conſidering what he had already acquired of the 
moral ſciences, I knew to be unneceſſary, and told 
him ſo ; defiring him to amuſe himſelf with light- 
er ſtudies, till his bodily conſtitution ſhould be 
more firmly eſtabliſhed. He followed my advice ; 
but at, ſpare hours read the beſt writers on the 
abſtract philoſophy, particularly Dr Reid, Dr 
Campbell, Biſhop Butler, Dr Clarke, and Mr Bax- 
ter author of an excellent treatiſe on the incorpo- 

| C real 
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real nature of the human ſoul. When I aſked 
whether he underſtood Baxter, and Butler, and 
Clarke's demonſtration à priori of the Divine Ex- 
iſtence, telling him that I had formerly thought 
them not a little abſtruſe, he ſaid he was not ſen- 
ſible of their abſtruſeneſs; for that to the ſame 
modes of thinking he had been accuſtomed for ſe- 
veral years : and I found by his converſation, and 
have ſince found more particularly by the papers 
he has left, that he underſtood them perfectly. 


Hx had before this time acquired the elements 
of muſical performance: I adviſed him now to 
apply to it with aſſiduity ; knowing, by my own 
experience, that after the fatigue of ſtudy it might 
be an innocent and uſeful recreation. He did 
ſo; and learned to perform with good expreſſion 
upon the organ and violin; ſtudying at the ſame 
time the theory of the art, in the works of Paſ- 
quali and Holden; and, that he might ſee the the- 
ory exemplified, peruſing, with his wonted accu- 
racy, ſome of the more elegant and affecting com- 
poſitions of Handel, Corelli, Geminiani, Aviſon, 
and Jackſon. Theſe were the muſical authors | 
who ſtood higheſt in his eſteem. The muſick juſt 


now in vogue had no charms for him: he ſaid WW 


SM 
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it wanted ſimplicity, pathos, and harmony; and 


in the execution depended ſo much on rapidity of 
finger, or what may be called ſlight of hand, that 
practitioners muſt throw away more time than he. 
could ſpare, before they could acquire any dexte- 
rity in it. He was delighted with the ſweet and 
claſſical correctneſs of Corelli ; and with the af- 
fecting melodies of Jackſon, 10 well adapted to the 
words that accompany chem: but the variety and 
ſublimity of Handel's invention filled him with 
rapture and aſtoniſhment. He thought him the 
Shakſpeare of muſick, or rather the Shakſpeare and 


Milton united ; and many of his ſimpler ſongs he 


could fing very agreeably, enforcing their expreſ- 
ſion with a thorough baſe on the organ. He was 
pleaſed too with ſome of the antient Scotch and 
Welch airs ; but made no account of the quick 
jigging Scotch tunes, though he did not think 
them all equally bad. He ſeemed to conſider the 
frequent performance of theſe as having the ſame 
tendency to debaſe.a muſical ear, which the ha- 
bitual uſe of a barbarous or provincial diale& has 
in corrupting one's taſte in language and ſtile, 
He had ſtudigd counterpoint and was profoundly 
{killed in it; I find among his papers a great deal 
written on that ſubject; and I have ſeen fugues 

Ca. of 
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of his confrivance which would not have diſcre- 
dited a more experienced muſician. When I aſk- 
ed what made him think of ſtudying the theory 
as well as practice of m he ſaid, that, as it 
vas impoſſible, without knowing proſody, and the 
laws of verſification, to have a juſt ſenſe of the 
harmony of Homer and Virgil, ſo he thought he 
could not be ſuitably. affected with muſical har- 
mony, if he did not underſtand the principles on 
which it is conſtructed.—I ſhall only add, with 
reſpect to muſick, that, though I recommended it 
to him, I would by no means do ſo to all indiſ- 
criminately. To ſuch young perſons as are in a- 
ny degree oſtentatious, or inclined, more than they 
_ ought to be, to amuſement and company, I think 
it a dangerous ſtudy. I have known ſeveral young 
men, of thoſe characters, led by their love of mu- 
ſick into bad company, and thence into idleneſs, 
intemperance, and ruin. Catch-clubs, as they are 
called, I believe to be particularly dangerous. 


THOUGH my Son was now my aſſiſtant and col- 
league, it was not my intention to devolve upon 
him any of the duties of my office; thoſe except- 
ed for which I might be diſqualified by bad health. 
For I had long taken pleaſure in the employment ; 
and 


| 
|] 
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and I wiſhed him to be a little further advanced in 
life, before he ſhould be engaged in the more la- 
borious parts of it. My health, however, during 
the winter 1777 was in ſuch a ſtate, that re- 
covery ſeemed doubtful; and he was obliged, | 
ſooner than I wiſhed, to give proof of ability in 
his profeſhon. In this reſpec he acquitted him- 
ſelf, as in all others. His ſteadineſs, good-nature, 
and command of temper, ſecured his authority as 
a teacher ; and by his preſence of mind, and ready 
recollection, he ſatisfied his audience, that, though 
young, he was abundantly qualified to inſtruct 
them. The talents that form a publick ſpeaker he 
poſſeſſed in an eminent degree. As he could not 
allow himſelf to ſtudy any thing ſuperficially, all 
his knowledge was accurate, and in his memory 
fo well arranged, that he was never at a loſs; his 
language perſpicuous and correct, flowing eaſily, 
without heſitation, hurry, or apparent effort ; his 
voice diſtin and manly ; his manner never de- 
clamatory, or oſtentatious, but ſimple, conciſe, and 
to the purpoſe : and he was at all times ſingular- 
[ly happy in recollecting familiar examples to il- 
luſtrate his ſubject. In this laſt reſpect; I mean 
in paſſing inſtantaneouſly from one thought or i- 
9 to another that was ile it; he poſſeſſed ſuch 
exuberance 
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exuberance and correctneſs of fancy, eſpecially in 
familiar converſation, that I have often thought, | 
if he had been ambitious to appear in the world 
as a man of wit, that he would not have met with 
many ſuperiors. But he had no ſuch ambition: 

he would amuſe himſelf in this way, to divert me, 
or any other intimate friend; but could not bear 
to draw upon himſelf publick notice. | 


- In general company, indeed, he was (though 
not awkward) modeſt to a degree that bordered 
on baſhfulneſs ; and ſo filent, that ſome people 
would have thought him inattentive. But noth- 
ing eſcaped his obſervation; though what he had 
obſerved he never applied to any improper pur- 
| poſe, And I have known, not any other perſon 
of his, and very few perſons of any, age, who with 
ſo penetrating an eye diſcerned the characters of 
men. I, who knew his opinions on all ſubjects, 
do not remember any inſtance of his being in this 
reſpe& miſtaken. Yet ſo careful was he to avoid | 
giving offence, that none, but a few of his moſt | 
intimate friends, knew that he had ſuch a talent. 
know not whether I ought to mention, that 
in what is called Mimickry he exceeded almoſt | 
every other perſon I have known, But my advice 


Was 


3 
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was not neceſſary to prevent his cultivating that 


art. On the ſtage it may have its uſe ; but in pri- 
vate life he knew how improper it is, and how 
dangerous; and of his own accord left it off en- 
tirely, with my hearty approbation. 
ALTHOUGH with a few minutes of preparation 
and a few written notes, (as he wrote ſhort hand 
with the utmoſt readineſs) he could qualify himſelf 
ſufficiently for giving an hour's lecture on moſt to- 


picks that occur in Moral Philoſophy and Logick, 


yet he wiſhed to comprehend the whole courſe in 
a ſeries of written prelections. The compoſing of 
theſe would, he rightly thought, make him maſ- 
ter of his buſineſs ; and to theſe, when they were 
compoſed, he could truſt as a proviſion, if bad 
health ſhould at any time render him unequal to 
the effort of lecturing extempore. But of this plan 


| he did not live to execute the tenth part. Some of 


the prelections he has left in writing may perhaps 
at one time or other, be laid before the publick, 
\ 

To make the young ſcholar perform exerciſes 
in Latin verſe, is not now cuſtomary, ſo far as I 
know, in any of the ſchools of North Britain : 
which I have ms thought a deficiency in our 


_ diſcipline, 


as I knew him to be ſufficiently maſter of antient 


\\ 


much time in this ſtudy. He applied to it very 


rience (for he was then only fourteen), I thought 
tolerable ; and I encouraged him to make further 
trials, when he ſhould find himſelf in the humour 


Latin phraſeology ; by obliging him to think in 
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diſcipline. I wiſhed him to attempt this mode of 
compoſition, reſolving however not to urge it, if | 
He ſhould find it difficult. Accordingly, as ſoon 


proſody, I adviſed him to write Latin verſes. He 
ſaid, he did not think he could do it, but that, 
ſince I defired it, he would make a trial, provided 
I gave him a ſubject. A lobſter happening to be on 
the table, I propoſed that as the argument of his 
firſt eſſay: and next day he brought me four hex- 
ameters, which, conſidering his age and inexpe- 


and at leiſure. He continued from time to time 
to amuſe himſelf in this way, and ſoon acquired 
a facility in it. He found it, he ſaid, of the great- 
eſt advantage in giving him a ready command of 


that language, and to revolve in his mind a vari- 
ety of ſynonymous expreſſions, while in queſt of 


that which would ſuit the meaſure and ſound of 


his verſe. It muſt not be imagined that he loſt 


ſeldom, and when he had nothing elſe to do, and 
never, for ſo I adviſed, above half an hour in one 


day. A 
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day. Being urged by me to declare how much 
he might do in that half hour, he owned, with a 
modeſt reluctance natural to him on ſuch occa- 
fions, that in half an hour he would ſometimes 
compoſe from ten to fifteen or twenty lines. Were 


all the half hours he ever employed in this exer- 
ciſe to be thrown into one ſum, they would not a- 


mount to fourteen days. 4 | 


AmMoNG his Latin compoſitions, I find one or 
two original odes, and ſome epiſtles in imitation 
of Horace“; and tranſlations of ſeveral favourite 
Engliſh ſongs, of ſome detached ſtanzas from the 
Caſtle of Indolence, and of ſome parts of the Minſtrel. 


Whether he purpoſed to make a complete verſion 


of this laſt poem, I know not: his partiality to it 
was no doubt exceſſive ; which the good-natured 
reader will pardon, 


In November 1786 he tranſlated into Latin verſe 


Pope's Elegy on an unfortunate lady, and the 


D Meſſiah 


— 


* The moſt humourous, and one of the lon geſt, of his poetical 
eſſays, is a Latin epiſtle, (in imitation of Horace) giving a 
deſcription of a publick entertainment: but to private characters, 
though it is not ſatirical, it has ſo many alluſions, that I ſuppreſs 
it, as I know he himſelf would have done. 
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| Meſfiab of the ſame poet. The former v was print- 
ed, but without a name; the latter never received 
his laſt emendations. In both theſe pieces, as 
well as in the verſion of Sir Balaam, the tranſlation 
has the ſame number of lines with the original. 
His notions of tranſlation were as ſtrict as thoſe 
of Horace“; ; he thought it ſhould be as literal as 
the genius of the language into which it is made 
| wall 


It is ſtrange that the paſſage of Horace here alluded to (Epiſt. ad 
Piſon. v. 133) ſhould have been ſo generally underſtood to mean juſt 
the contrary of what the poet intended]; as if he had been there lay- 
ing down rules for zran/lation, and diſapproving of literal or cloſe 
tranſlations. The meaning of thoſe words, Nec verbum verbo cu- 
rabit reddere fidus Interpres, viewed in their connection with what 
immediately goes before and follows, is this: It is difficult and 
4c hazardous to invent new fables and characters; and a drama- 
« tick poet may do better to take the ſubject of his piece from Ho- 
© mer, than to make the whole of it new. But, in doing this, that 
tc he may not incur the blame of exhibiting as his own what be- 
66 Jongs to another, he muſt be careful, firſt, not to make his:fable 
« exactly the ſame with that of the original author ; ſecondly, not 
t tranſlate his words literally, as a faithful interpreter would do: 

“ and laſtly, to conduct his play according to the genius not of e- 
& pick but of tragick compoſition. Terence was not aſhamed of 
having tranflated literally : (See Prolog. ad Adelph.) and they who 
are acquainted with that author will not ſuppoſe, either that his 
tranſlations were inelegant ; or that they would have been more 
elegant if they had been leſs literal. | 
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will permit; and that, as cloſely as poſlible, it 

ſhould imitate the ſpirit, eſpecially the ſimplicity 
| do 

and conciſeneſs, and (if poetical) the harmony, of 


the original. Of paraphraſtical, or, as they have 


been called, free tranſlations, he did not approve. 
He thought the freedom of ſuch interpreters might 
be occaſioned rather by want of critical {kill in 


their own or their author's language, than by cor- 


rectneſs of taſte or luxuriancy of genius: at any 
rate, whether meant to conceal ignorance, or im- 
prove the original author, he thought that ſuch 


verſions were miſrepreſentations, and therefore 
unjuſtifiable. On this principle he muſt have con- 
demned ſome juvenile attempts of mine: but I 


have reaſon to think he never ſaw them; and I 


was too much aſhamed of them to direct his at- 
| tention that way, | 


THz poetical tranſlation he admired moſt was 
Dobſon's Paradiſus Amiſſus ; which is indeed more 
exact, more ſpirited, more elegant, and more hke 
its original, than any other I have ſeen : I cannot 
account for its being ſo much neglected; a judi- 
cious ſelection of paſſages from it would be a moſt 
uſeful ſchool book. He alſo eſteemed very highly 
D 2 Mr 
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Mr Potter's tranſlations of the Greek tragedies“. 
In the Virgil of Dryden he owned there were good 
lines; but was diſguſted with that tranſlator's in- 
_ attention» 

The following remark, which I find in one of his letters to 
me, may deſerve attention. I have read nothing ſince you left 
66 us, but Mr Potter's Tranſlation of Sophocles. The work dif- 
« plays learning, induſtry, and genius; and yet it may be doubt- 
“ ed whether it will be popular. In ſome places, from too cloſe an 
e adherence to the original, it almoſt provokes a ſmile. When we 
read the ancient tragedies in their original language, great allow- 
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” ance is made for the ſimple manners, and for the cuſtoms, ſuper- 
« ſtitions, and ignorance of thoſe who wrote them. Such too is 
ee the harmony of the Greek tongue, and ſuch the dignity it acquires 
ce in our eſtimation, by never appearing in common uſe, that its 
ce very ſound will ſometimes divert our attention from the feeble- 
te neſs of the ſentiment it expreſſes. But, when we read an Eng- 
« liſh tranſlation, we loſe the laſt advantage totally, and the former 
« circumſtances we are apt to overlook. Kyuoy Ala might paſs 
very well in a poet of Ionia: yet one is tempted to ſmile at this 
. © ſolemn prayer of the chorus, near the end of the Edipus at Coe 
e lonus, 
ce Gently meet him in thoſe glades, 
« When he joins the ſilent ſhades 
* Ever wakeful, ceaſe t appal, 
* Dog of Hell ! on thee I call.“ 


It would have been better to have retained the proper name Cer- 
berus, which has nothing ludicrous in the ſound, 


1 


Cer- 


attention, in too many places, to the ſenſe, and ſtill 
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more conſpicuous inattention, to the ſpirit, of his 
original, Of Pope's Homer he may have read 
parts, but never I think went through the whole. 
He thought it a pleaſing Engliſh Poem, but by no 
means a faithful exhibition of the genius of Ho- 
mer. On his own attempts in tranſlation he ſer 


no value. He engaged in them as exerciſes mere- 


ly, for improving himſelf, or amuſing me; and 
when he had put them in my hand, and heard 
what I thought of them, which I own was always 
favourable, he commonly left them with me, and 
made no further inquiry about them. The ver- 
hon of Pope's Unfortunate Lady was printed by 
my defire, and almoſt againſt his will : it was ne- 


ver publiſhed ; but I ſent __ of it to ſome of 
our Friends, 


THE reader has ſeen my motive for recommend- 


ing as an exerciſe the compoſition of Latin verſes. 


I had not the ſame reaſon for wiſhing him to en- 
gage in Engliſh poetry. And I had known in- 
ſtances of young men miſtaking the talent of writ- 
ing ſmooth verſes (a talent which may be eaſily 
acquired) for poetical genius; and thence follow- 
ing that idle trade to their own great diſadvan- 

tage 


attempting it, to diſſuade the attempt, if I did not 
ſee in his firſt eſſays undoubted indications of po- 


fended. + | 


 Horatian ode on Peterhead; which at my; defire 
he tranſlated into Engliſh verſe. It contains an 


— 


ſociety which he met with in that town and neigh- 


and wiſhed to paſs part of every ſummer there; 


nor trivial. The air of the place had ſeveral times 
reſtored his health, when it was declining: the 3 
kind attentions ſhown him by the better ſort of the 
people, and their modeſt and ſimple manners, had 
won his heart: and the ſituation of the town, al- 
_ * moſt ſurrounded by the ſea, and in the neighbour- 
hood of a pleaſant river and of ſome of the fineſt 
downs in Great Britain, was very favourable to 
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tage. I had therefore determined, in caſe of his 
etical invention, with numbers animated, and va- 
ried according to the ſubject: and ſuch diſſuaſion 


from me I knew he would receive with thankful- 
neſs, and without being either diſheartened or of- 


4 
L 


AMONG his Latin Poems, there is an Alcaick or 


elegant though brief account of the ſcenery and 
bourhood. He had an attachment to Peterhead, 


in which I was always willing to indulge him. 
The cauſes of this attachment were neither few 


fiſhing, 
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fiſhing, rowing, archery, ſhooting, walking, and 
other exerciſes in which he delighted. Here, too, 
he had the company and converſation of our learn- 
ed and pious Friend the reverend Doctor William 
Laing; who loved him withgreat affeQtion ; taught 
Chim many things relating to phyſick, botany, me- 
chanicks, muſick, &c. ; and took a particular plea- 

dure in deviſing expedients to amuſe him“. 

ONE 


© Or | | ; | 


an As an evidence of this gentleman's attachment, I take the li- 
and berty to quote the following paſſage from a letter which he ſent'me 
a few weeks after my ſon's death. As to any memorials of my 
« dear Friend, I have no need of them for keeping up the re- 
« membrance of him. There is not a corner in my houſe, where 
ere; 1 do not find his handwriting intermixed with mine: there is 
aim. « not an article of any ſtudy or ſcience that I can think on, where 
66 do not find his ſentiments and mine embodied together, and 
« in regard to which 1 do not immediately think what he would 

e have ſaid upon the ſubject. And not only do I find him every - 
„here within the houſe 3 but alſo, when 1 go into the fields, 
« there is not a ſpot of ground that does not remind me of 
s him: nay, I no ſooner fix my attention upon any plant, than it 
« brings into my mind when and where we firſt ſettled its genus 
« and ſpecies. | How I ſhall be able to bear the view of our ſum- 
“ mer haunts and walks without his company, if it ſhall pleaſe God 
* to ſpare me to ſee them, 1 do not yet know; but the thought 
« of it is at preſent very painful to me.” | 
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poetry was a didactick poem in Engliſh, on the ex- 4 


heard of it. This was, I believe, his firſt /erious 


— 


even more highly than I did, and gave him eve- 


ſoul. He meant, if I miſtake not, to extend it to 


my own opinion, which in a caſe of this kind 


Ons of the greateſt attempts he ever made in 


cellency of the Chriſtian religion, and its peculiar 
efficacy in improving and perfecting the human 


three books; the firſt of which, conſiſting of about 
fix hundred lines, had been ſketched out before 1 


effort in Engliſh verſe. I was much pleaſed with 
the ſentiments, and, I own, not a little ſurpriſed 
(conſidering the author's age) at the energy of ex- 
preſſion, vivacity of deſcription, and appoſite va- 
riety of numbers, that appeared in ſeveral paſſages. 
On the whole I was ſatisfied, that he had a poeti- 
cal genius ; which, when matured by years, and 
improved by practice, might, I fondly thought, 
produce ſomething conſiderable. But diffident of | 
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might naturally enough be liable to undue influ- 
ence, I ſhowed it to ſome Friends ; who I thought 
would be more impartial, as they were more com- 
petent, judges. They were pleaſed to think of it 


Fe * — re r 2 
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ry encouragement to perſevere. His abſence, how- 
ever, from home, and various avocations, cauſed 
a long intermiſſion of the work: and, when thoſe 

difficulties 
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difficulties were removed, his anxiety to prepare 
himſelf for a right diſcharge of his duty as a pro- 
feſſor, determined him to lay aſide for: ſome time this 
favourite project; and I heard nothing of it for a 
great while. About a year before his death, I aſk- 
ed him what was become of it. He ſaid, that, as 
ſoon as he had diſengaged himſelf from his pre- 
ſent courſe of ſtudy, he intended to reſume, and, 
| if poſſible, to finiſh it, and that he had it much at 
heart to do ſo: © but,” continued he, © I ſhall 
make material alterations in the plan, and I be- 
« lieve there is hardly a line that will not under- 
go correction.“ When, after his death, I called 
to mind this circumſtance, and found, on inſpect- 
ing his papers, that no alteration had been made, 
(the reaſon of which will preſently appear) I was 
at firſt inclined, in juſtice to his memory, to ſup- 
preſs the whole. It was, however, ſuggeſted, that 
this would be rather injurious to his memory: 
that it was right it ſhould be known that he had 
ſuch a deſign, and had formed ſuch a plan: that 
extracts from the poem would throw light on his 
character, and do honour both to his heart and to 
his underſtanding: and that there was no reaſon 
do fear, that the ſeverity of criticiſm would ever 
be exerted againſt a performance, written (haſtily, 

E I 
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1 believe, though with a benevolent purpoſe) at 

the age of ſeventeen, and of which the author's 
| fubſequent ſtudies and early death had prevented 
even the reviſal. 


Or his ludicrous verſes (the greater part of which 
will never appear) I have little to ſay, but that 
moſt of them were written for my amuſement, 
though few by my deſire, and all with ſurpriſing 
facility. I ſhall give one example. While he and 
I were talking one evening of the humourous 
Engliſh ballad that begins with theſe words © Di- 
« ogenes ſurly and proud” &c. ; in which, from 
peculiatities in the lives and doctrines of the an- 
tient philoſophers, it is proved, by ironical argu- 
ments, that they muſt all have been addicted to 
drinking ; I happened to ſay, it was pity our mo- 
dern ſages were not in the ſame way celebrated 
in a ſecond part. Two days after he brought me 
the ſtanzas that have the name of The modern lip- 
pling Philoſophers ; in which the ſpirit of the old 
| ballad feems to be ſupported with equal humour, | 
and certainly not inferiour learning. 


Wurx a ſcheme was in agitation, in the year 
1 * for uniting into one the two univerſities of 
Aberdeen, 
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Aberdeen, his playful muſe was not idle; but pro- 
duced many humourous papers in Latin and Eng- 
liſh, in proſe and verſe; which, however, no per- 
ſon but he and I ever ſaw. All theſe J have ſup- 
preſſed; becauſe it was his opinion, as well as 
mine, that what paſſed on that occaſion, between 
the two ſocieties, ſhould as ſoon as poſſible be for- 
gotten. We both approved of the plan of union, 
as thinking it would be highly beneficial to learn- 
ing; but neither ever put himſelf in a paſſion up- 
on the ſubject. 


OBSERVING, early in the year 1788, that his 
health had ſuffered from the fatigues of the win- 
ter, and much more, I believe, from anxiety on 
account of my illneſs ; and knowing, that he had 
a genius in mechanicks, and was maſter of the 
theory of organ-building ; I propoſed, that he 
ſhould paſs the enſuing ſummer at Peterhead, and 
there, with Dr Laing's aſſiſtance, ſuperintend the 
building of an organ for himſelf. This was in 
due time executed. The work employed him a- 
bout five months ; and the amuſement he derived 
from it, and the muſick with which it afterwards 
| ſupplied him, had the happieſt effects on his con- 
ſtitution. And, to compleat his ſatisfaction, my 

E2 health, 
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health, in conſequence of a change of regimen pro- 
poſed by my very learned friend Dr James Gre- 
gory of Edinburgh, had become better ; and the 
organ, when he had ſet it up, and tuned it, was 
found to be ſingularly good in its kind. We had 
now little muſical entertainments twice-or thrice 
a week ; which, though to a modiſh audience they 
might have appeared unfaſhionable, were highly 
pleaſing to us, and to thoſe friends who were ſome- 
times preſent at them. Three of our ſmall band 
could ſing pretty well; and to the inſtrumental 


part of the concert a violin, Yioloncello, and organ, 
gave tolerable variety. 


Son weeks before the commencement of his 
laſt illneſs, he aſked whether I had any objection 
to his ſtudying phyſick. I was a little alarmed at 
the queſtion, and aſked in my turn, whether upon 
trial he had found his office in the college leſs a- 
greeable than he thought it would be. Quite 
the contrary,” he replied, © I have found it even 
more to my mind than I expected.” He pro- 
ceeded to explain himſelf, to the beſt of my re- 
membrance, in the following words. © I foreſee 
+ that when I ſhall have prepared a few lectures, 
our long ſummer vacation will afford me abun- 
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« dance of leiſure. It is true that, in the ſtudy of 
nature and art, a man can never be without the 
« means of improvement and liberal recreation. 


But there is a duty more indiſpenſable, which I 


« am anxious to have it in my power to diſcharge ; 
« ] mean, that of relieving the ſufferings of my 


fellow creatures. To appear in the world as a 


4 phyſician, or to accept of money for what I may 


« do in a medical character, is not my plan: Pro- 
« yidence has ſo ordered matters, that I can live, 
« as well as Iwiſh tolive, without that: but Iwould 
« fain be uſeful, occaſionally to my friends, and 
to the poor eſpecially ; for whom however I 
“will not take it upon me to preſcribe, till I ſhall 
have gone through a complete courſe of medical 
« ſtudy.” I told him, it was impoſſible for me to 
object to a ſcheme undertaken from motives ſo lau- 
dable : © all the reſtraint I would impoſe, added I, 
is, what to you I am continually recommending, 
moderate application. Anatomy, botany, che- 
* miſtry, you already know, and are not ignorant 
* of pharmacy. Study phyſick, therefore, ſince 
you deſire it; but let it be now and then only, 
when you are at leiſure; and you will ſoon be 
** as great a proficient as many others are, who 
acquit themſelves in that profeſſion both credi- 
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4 tably and uſefully.” It appears from his papers, 

that he had been very eager to prepare himſelf i 
for doing good in this new. employment. But 
the time was now at hand, when all his plans of 

| benevolence were to ol, and all his purſuits in 
literature. 


In the 8 * the thirtieth of November 1789 4 
he was ſuddenly ſeized with a violent fit of fever, 
attended with exceſſive trembling and ſhivering, 
ſuch as ſeemed to threaten his immediate diſſolu- 
tion. Medical aſſiſtance was inſtantly procured, 
and before morning a perſpiration enſued, which 
freed him from fever, but left him weak and lan- 
guid. This night muſt be conſidered as the end 
of his literary career; for, though he lived almoſt 
a year longer, he was never after able to engage 
in ſtudy that required any energy of mind. From 
this time to his death the night ſweats continued 
to moleſt him, though they were not often vio- 
lent: and now a decline came on, wonderfully 
gradual, though it ſeemed in general to gain a lit- 
tle ground every week. He made, however, his 
daily excurſions; and in February was ſtill able 
to walk a few miles without fatigue. Attempts if | 
were made to prepare him for a journey in a poſt 


chaiſe ; Wi 
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8, chaiſe ; but without ſucceſs: every experiment of 
elf Wl this kind, however cautiouſly conducted, being 
ut followed by a fit of fever unuſually ſevere. Ri- 
of ding on horſeback he had never found beneficial, 
in Wl and at this time could not bear at all. Still how- 

ever it was ſuppoſed, by the phyficians, as well as 

by himſelf, and by me, as he had no cough, nor 
89 Wl difficulty in breathing, nor indeed any poſitive 


er, pain, that nothing worſe was the matter, than 
ng, what is called a relaxation of the nervous ſyſtem ; 
u- 


and that, when the ſeaſon would permit, a few 
weeks of Peterhead would ſet him up again, as had 
ich happened to him ſeveral times in caſes apparently 


an- ſimilar. To get thither he was more anxious than 
end I ever ſaw him about any other thing that con- 
noſt 


cerned himſelf. Thither accordingly we went the 
zage Wl nineteenth of April, and he bore the Journey bet- 
rom ter than I expected. But next day a dreadful 
wed BY ſtorm ſet in of rain and wind, which continued a 
vio- week, during which it was impoſlible for him to 
leave his room. This confinement broke down 
his ſtrength ſo much, that he could no longer 
walk without leaning on ſomebody's arm; nor 
bear the motion of a carriage, unleſs it went very 
ſlowly. His caſe was now called by the phyſicians 
a nervous atrophy ; and Dr Gregory candidly in- 
formed 
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formed me that, though not deſperate, it was dan- 
gerous in the extreme. I need not give a detail 
of the tranſactions of this ſummer. Let it ſuffice 
to ſay, that he had every advantage that could 
be derived from the moſt {ſkilful and affectionate 
phyſicians, particularly Dr Skene, Dr Gregory, 
Dr Laing, Dr Bannerman, and Mr Wilſon ſur— 
geon“, who was his intimate friend, and who not 
| only attended, but almoſt conſtantly ſat by him 
the four laſt months of his life. By the goodneſs 
of Providence, every thing was procured for him 
that the phyſicians recommended. Twice I went 
with him to ſea ; and the firſt attempt (an excur- 
ſion of ten leagues from Peterhead to Aberdeen) 
ſucceeded ſo well, that he was anxious to make a 
ſecond ; which, however, had, as I feared it would 
have, diſagreeable conſequences, though nothing | 
materially Pernicious followed 1 it. In the end of 

June 


EN 1 


4 ä — T—— — —— 
In conſideration of Mr Wilſon's affectionate and judicious at- 
tention, the Univerſity of Mariſchal college, who were no ſtran- 
gers to his medical and literary character, conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Phyſick. He did not long ſurvive his friend; | 

but loſt his life in a ſtorm at ſea in December 1792. He was a 
' young man of great goodneſs of heart, extenſive learning, indefa- 
tigable induſtry, and the ſtricteſt reQitude of principle. 
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June, a cough made its appearance; and it was | 
then I began to loſe hopes of his recovery, as L 
have reaſon to think he alſo did: he ſaw death 
approaching, and met it with his uſual calmneſs 
and reſignation. How pleaſant a medicine is 
« Chriſtianity !”” he ſaid one evening, while he 
was expeCting the phyſician, whom he had ſent 
for, in the belief that he was juſt going to expire. 
Sometimes he would endeavour to reconcile my 
mind to the thought of parting with him ; but, 
for fear of giving me pain, ſpoke ſeldom and ſpar- 
ingly on that ſubject. His compoſure he retain- 
ed, as well as the full uſe of his rational faculties, 
to the laſt ; nor did his wit and humour forſake 
him, till he was no longer able to ſmile, or even 
to ſpeak except in a whiſper. His laſt alluſion to 
literature, and probably the laſt time his favour- 
ite Virgil occurred to his mind, was on occaſion of 
| ſome difference of opinionhappening when he was 
preſent, between Mr Wilſon and me, about -the 
meaning of a Greek word. To give him a little 
amuſement, I referred the matter to him. Au! 
ſaid be with a ſmile, (finding himſelf unable to ſay 
more) Fuluus TRoEs. 
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Ons day, long before the little incident laſt 
mentioned, when I was ſitting by him, ſoon after 
our ſecond return from ſea, he began to ſpeak in 
very affectionate terms, as he often did, of what 
he called my goodneſs to him. I begged him to 
drop that ſubject; and was proceeding to tell him 
that I had never done any thing for him but what 
duty required and inclination prompted; and that 
for the little I had done his filial piety and other 
virtues were to me more than a ſufficient recom- 
pence, —when he interrupted me (which he was 
not apt to do) and, ſtarting up, with inexpreſſible 
fervour and ſolemnity, implored the bleſſing of 
God upon me. His look at that moment, though 
1 ſhall never forget it, I can deſcribe in no other 
way than by ſaying, that it ſeemed to have in it 
ſomething more than human, and what I may, 

not very improperly perhaps, call angelic. Seeing 
me agitated, he expreſſed concern for what he had 
done, and ſaid that, whatever might be in his 
mind, he would not any more put my feelings to 
ſo ſevere a trial. Sometimes, however, warm ſen- 
timents of gratitude would break from him : and 
thoſe were the only occaſions on which, during the 
whole courſe of his illneſs, he was obſerved to ſhed 
tears till the day before his death; when he de- 
| fired 
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fired to ſee his brother, > gave him his bleſſing, wept 
over bn, and bid him farewell. 

As his life drew towards a cloſe; his pains aba- 
ted conſiderably, and he paſſed a good deal of time 
in ſleep. When I aſked him, whether his dreams 
were diſtreſſing, he ſaid, © No; for that he ſome- 
« times dreamed of walking with me ; which was 


an idea peculiarly ſoothing to his mind.” 


AT ſeven in the morning of the nineteenth of 
November 1790, he ſaid his throat was dry, and 
defired a draught to be given him. Mr Wilſon 
ſtept to the table to fetch it; but, before he got 
back to the bedſide, the laſt breath was emitted, 
without a groan or even a figh. 


Over his grave, in the churchyard of St. Nico- 
las in Aberdeen, is erected a piece of marble, for 
which I compoſed the following inſcription: 
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JACOBO. HAY. BEATTIE. JACOBI. F. 
PHILOS, IN. ACAD. MARISCHAL, PROFESSOR, 
> ADOLESCENTI. 
EA. MODESTHA. 
EA. SUAVITATE. MoRUM. 
| EA, BENEVOLENTIA. ERGA. OMNES. 
Fa. ERGA, DEUM. PIETATE, 
UT. HUMANUM. NIHIL, SUPRA, 
iN. BONIS. LITERIS. 
IN. THEOLOGIA. 
IN. OMNI. PHILOSOPHIA, 
EXERCITATISSIMO, 
POETAE. INSUPER, - 
REBUS. IN. LEVIORIBUS. FACETO, 
IN. GRANDIORIBUS, SUBLIMI. 
QUI, PLACIDAM. ANIMAM, EFFLAVIT, - 
XIX. NOVEMB. MDCCXC. 
ANNOS. HABENS. XXII. DIESQUE. xIII. 
' PATER, MOERENS: H. M. p. 


—— 


Or his character and opinions I ſhall ſubjoin 
ſome further particulars, which could not be con- 
veniently introduced in the preceding narrative. 
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J ſet them down as they occur, without attempt- 


ing arrangement. 


PisTY and meeknets were ſtriking features in 
his character, habitual to him in infancy, and 
through life. I find among his papers forms of 
devotion, compoſed for his own uſe; of which I 
may perhaps give a ſpecimen. The Chriſtian Re- 


ligion and its evidences he had ſtudied with in- 


defatigable application ; and the conſequence was 


ſuch, as may be always expected in like caſes, 


where the inquirer has candour and ſenſe: no per- 
fon could love his religion more than he did, or 
believe in it with fuller aſſurance of faith. But 
in his behaviour there was no auſterity or ſingu- 
larity. Even when he came to be a man, he had, 
when in health, and in the company of his inti- 
mate friends, all the playfulneſs of a boy. The 
effect of religion upon his mind was, to make him 
chearful, conſiderate, benevolent, intrepid, hum- 
ble, and happy. Of the contracted principles and 
unamiable prejudices of ſectaries he had no con- 
ception. He loved all the human race; he bore 
a particular love to all Chriſtians ; and he wiſhed 
all parties to exerciſe Chriſtian charity towards 


| each other, The church of England he held in 


high 
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kigh veneration, and was alſo attached to the 
church of Scotland in which he had been educat- 
ed ; he knew that, in reſpect of doctrine, the prin- 
ciples of both are the fame ; and, as to the differ- 


ent forms of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and worſhip, | 


he did not think he had any right to affect ſingu- 
larity, or to moleſt the peace of either church by 
clamouring about matters of no eſſential import- 
ance. He wiſhed to be, and to be conſidered as, 
a CHRISTIAN : a title, which he thought infinite- 
Ty more honourable than any other. The words 
Lutheran and Calviniſt he well underſtood, but 
ſet no value on them ; though he was ever ready 
to own his obligations to thoſe learned men who 
had been inſtrumental in bringing about the re- 
formation from popery. | 


Or modern divines his greateſt favourite was 
Dr Clarke. He ſtudied all that author's works 
with his uſual accuracy, and with much delight. 
Even the controverſy with Dodwell he ſtudied ; 
for he thought it ſtrictly connected with what 
Baxter and others had taught concerning the in- 
corporeal nature of the ſoul : a doctrine, of which 
he was a zealous defender ; which he had examin- 
ed as far, I believe, as human ingenuity can ex- 
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amine it; and on which he has left a great deal 
in writing, though nothing finiſhed. I need not 
add, for after what has been ſaid it will be natu- | 
rally ſuppoſed, that he was a warm admirer of 
Dr Campbell's excellent writings, and very judi- 
cious Tranſlation of the Goſpels. 
| 1 $Ppokr of his playfulneſs. In converſation 
with his particular friends he would diſplay an a- 
mazing exuberance of pleaſantry and humour. 
His knowledge of nature and extenſive learning, 
ſupplied him with innumerable images; and his 
lively fancy, aided by ſimplicity of dition and a 
ready eloquence, enabled him tocombine them in- 
to the moſtdiverting forms that could be imagined. 
He had, what perhaps all people of obſervation 
have, a ſlight tendency to ſatire ; but it was of the 
gentleſt kind; he had too much candour and good- 
nature to be either a general ſatiriſt or a ſevere one. 
That taunting, gibing, raillery, which ſome people, 
who miſtake ill- nature for wit, are ſo fond of, he 
deſpiſed and hated : he often, as his duty required, 
{poke in order to improve and amend others; 
but never uttered a word with a view to give pain. 
Characters, however, there were, of which he was 
at No pains to conceal what he thought. If per- 
| ſons 
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fons, notoriouſly profligate ; or who in publick 
office ſeemed to him to have betrayed their truſt ; 


or who, rendered impudent by immorality and 


Ignorance, ventured to retail the wretched impie- 
ties of infidelity ;—if ſuch perſons happened to be 
ſpoken of in his hearing, it was eaſy to perceive, 
that his abſtaining from general ſatire was ow- 
ing to, the want, not of talents, but of inclina- 
tion. SOR | 


I MENTIONED that acuteneſs of intellect, which 
enabled him to enter with facility into the abſtru- 
ſeſt doctrines of the abſtrat philoſophy. He 
poſſeſſed a talent ſtill more uſeful, in which men 
of acute minds are ſometimes deficient ; and that 
was Good Senſe. - He could inſtantly, and almoſt 
intuitively, diſcern what in human conduct was 
right or wrong, prudent or imprudent ; not only | 
in matters of morality and ſcience, but in the ge- 
neral intercourſe of the world. Of his ſuperiori- 
ty in this talent I was ſo ſenfible, that, during the 
laſt four or five years of his life, I ſeldom reſolved 
on any thing that had difficulty in it ; without 
conſulting bim ; and 1 never went wrong by fol- 
lowing his advice, 


TRE 
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Tux delicacy (I may even call it the purity) of 
kis mind was greater than I have known in any 
other man, at leaſt in any other young man; and» 
in one ſo young, was truly admirable, and wor- 
thy of imitation. He was aware of the danger of 
admitting indelicate or improper thoughts into 
his mind; for he knew that aſſociations of ideas, 
diſapproved both by reaſon as incongruous, and 
by conſcience as immoral, might in a moment be 
formed, in conſequence of inattention, even when 


there was no ſettled propenſity to evil. To give 


an example or two of this delicacy, that my mean- 
ing may be underſtood, (one cannot be very ex- 
plicit on this ſubject); ſuch a book as that moſt 
contemptible one called Scotch Preſbyterian eloquence 
diſplayed he would not have looked into on any 
account whatever; becauſe he had heard, that paſ- 
ſages of Scripture are introduced in it, for the pur- 
poſe of raiſing laughter. Silly tales and jokes of 
the ſame nature he would ſometimes hear in com- 
pany (they are too often heard from thoſe of whom 
better things might be expected) ; but he always 
ſhowed diſpleaſure-at hearing, and never repeated 
them. And, notwithſtanding his. love of the ta- 
lent called Humour, he would never read The Tale 
of a Tub: becauſe he had heard me ſay, that there 

G 5 are 
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are in it groſs indecencies; and that, by forming 
ludicrous aſſociations of the meaneſt ideas with 


the moſt awful truths of religion, it could hardly 


fail in ſome degree to diſorder and debaſe the 


mind, I did not tell him this, or any thing elſe, 


in a dictatorial manner; nor did I ever forbid 


him to read that book. But his attention was con- 
tinually awake, to learn, although from the ſlight- 
eſt hint or moſt trivial circumſtance, what might 
be uſeful in purifying his mind, regulating his 


conduct, or improving his underſtanding. 


Tuvus formed, thus enlightened, and thus inured 
to conſideration, a mind poſſeſſed of ſenſibility can 
never be deficient in Taſte or Critical Sagacity. 
In this reſpect he was highly accompliſhed ; of 
which however it is no proof to ſay, that at the 


age of eighteen he was a better judge of com- 


poſition than I had been at thirty. It may be 
thought, that I would not neglect to explain to 
him the principles of good writing, as far as I 
knew them ; and this part of my duty I did-not 
neglect: but my diligence in it bore no proportion 


to his proficiency ; which I impute to his natural 


rectitude of underſtanding, aided by conſtantly 


| 2 the beſt ny and abſtaining, as he 
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ſerupulouſly did, from ſuch as fall below, or do not 
riſe above, mediocrity. They, who may be pleaſ- 
ed to ſay, that at this rate he muſt have kept at a 
diſtance from what I have attempted in writing, 
are at liberty to think ſo. To me, and to every 
thing connected with me, he was partial; as I have 
acknowledged already : and they who underſtand 
human nature will not think the worſe of him, 
either as a man, or as a critick, for having had 
this infirmity. A diſlike of ambitious ornaments, 
and, what I might almoſt call, an abborrence of 
oſtentation, appeared in him very early in life; 
and were heightened and confirmed by ſtudying 
thoſe antient writers, particularly Homer, Xenc- 
phon, Herodotus, Ceſar, and others, who are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a ſevere and majeſtick ſimplicity of 
ſtyle. 


Wu he began to learn the French language, 
of which, under an experienced teacher, he acquir- 
ed very exactly the elements and pronunciation, 
I, remembering with what delight I had in my 
youth read Telemaque, recommended that work to 
his peruſal, and told him he would be highly en- 
tertained with it. In this, however, I was miſtak- 

en. After going through one half, he begged I 
G2 would 
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would not inſiſt on his reading the other, at leaſt 
= preſent. J acknowledge, ſaid he, the author's 
merit as a politician and moraliſt, and I believe 
* he writes the French tongue in its utmoſt puri- 
ty; but J have been ſtudying Homer's Odyſ- 
« ſey, the fimplicity of which delights me; and 
« with this impreſſion on my mind I cannot juſt 
« now rehſh the flowery deſcriptions of Fenelon.” 
He mentioned other objections, which I need not 
repeat. I ſaid, he might lay Telemaque aſide, 
till he found himſelf diſpoſed to reſume it, and in 
the mean time return to his Homer ; for whoſe 
| ſimplicity and grandeur I was much pleaſed to 
find that he had a true taſte, He was about fif.. 
teen when this little conference paſſed. It may 
give modiſh readers a mean opinion of his judge- 
ment: on thoſe who have converſed, as he had 
with ancient authors, it may perhaps have a con- 


trary effect. 


Ti MB was not allowed him for going deep into 
the literature of France: his favourite authors of 
that nation were Moliere and Boileau. Of Rouſ- 

feau he knew little; and ſuch was his opinion of 
| Voltaire's principles and character, that he had no 

curioſity to inquire after his books, Of the French 
wc 
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tongue he ſeemed to think, that its want of har- 
mony, and being almoſt entirely made up of idi- 
omatick phraſes, rendered it unfit for the higher 
poetry, and for elevated compoſition in general; 
but he did not think himſelf ſufficiently ſkilled in 
it to pretend to judge of its merit. Italian, which 


he would probably have found more to his mind, 
he meant to ſtudy, but did not live to do it. 


He was a maſter in Greek and Latin: and in 


getting thoſe languages was much aided by his 


{kill in the Grammatical art; without which it is 
indeed impoſſible (though projectors have thought 
otherwiſe) to learn them with accuracy ; and, if 
they are not accurately learned, the acquiſition is | 
not of great value. I find, by his papers, that he 
had exerciſed himſelf a little in Greek compoſi- 
tion ; which I believe is not often done in Scot- 
land. Latin he ſpoke correctly and readily. In 
that language he and I ſometimes converſed when 
we were by ourſelves ; and he ſoon became my 
ſuperiour in this as in every other talent. Moſt 
of the things I have publiſhed of late years were 
ſubmitted in manuſcript to his reviſal, and receiv- 
ed from him valuable emendations. What he 
propoſed in this way I never ſaw reaſon to reject. 

IN 
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In a pocket-book of his, I find hints and me- 
morandums, ſome in Latin, ſome in Engliſh, 
which do honour to his character: —pious purpo- 

| ſes,—reſolutions reſpecting his behaviour in ſo- 
ciety and titles, and plans, of intended diſſer- 
tations on various ſubjects. Among theſe is A 
diſcourſe on the Lord's prayer, conſidered as an 
« evidence of the truth of Chriſtianity.” It could 
not, he ſaid, be contrived either by an impoſtor, 
or by the diſciples of an impoſtor. I have heard 


him talk on the ſubject, and was ſo well pleaſed 


with his reaſoning, that though, in conſideration 
of his health, I wiſhed him to write little and ſel- 
dom, I even adviſed him to proſecute that argu- 
ment; which, however, his laſt illneſs prevented. 


ANoTHER thing, which the pocket-book in- 
forms me he had reſolved to think of, was © An 
* effay on the writings and genius of Ariſtotle.” 
Of this great ancient he was a warm but a ration- 
al admirer. He had ſtudied his beſt works, par- 
ticularly his Ethicks, Poeticks and Politicks : and, 
| while he regretted his entangling himſelf ſo much 
in the trammels of a technical and unprofitable 
logick, owned that he found in him remarks and 
ſuggeſtions ſo uncommon and ſo judicious, as to 
| | merit 
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merit the Atention han every philoſopher and 
ſcholar. 


Or. ſome others of his projected diſſertations I 
ſhall juſt mention the titles, as I find them in the 
pocket-book ; which will ſhow at leaſt, that he 
had an active mind, and was anxious to do good. 
The words marked with inverted commas are his 
own words. 


« Es8AYs on various parts of the evidence of 
« Chriftianity,” | 
A hiſtory of infidelity ; with a an examination 
4 of the lives and characters of infidel writers, 
« and extracts from their works.” | 

« Eſſay on the unreaſonableneſs of infidelity : 
« confidering, 1. the doctrine which an infidel 
e rejects and diſobeys; 2. the arguments he re- 
+ fiſts, and his reaſons for reſiſting them; 3. the 
« hopes which he abandons, and what he receives 
« in their ſtead ;—with an exhortation to the ſtu- 
« dy and open profeſſion, obedience, and defence 
« of Chriſtianity.” 
Think of an account of the moſt celebrated 
« Engliſh poets, either in a ſet of imitations of 
* their ſtyle, or otherwiſe,” | 
** Eſſay 
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Eſſay on antient prodiges and miracles.” 
Nature of the Jewiſh Theocracy—its reaſons 


_ _ * —effets—continuance,” 


„ Remarks on the cauſes and cure of a diſor- 
& dered imagination. Advice to — troub- 
4 led with melancholy.” 
On the pernicious effects of ei 
« even where the novel is not profligate.” 
Think of a Latin dialogue of the dead between 
Cicero and Livy, on the character and actions 
of Julius Cefar.”—Of this I find a fragment, 
in which the different ſtyles of the two authors 
are wonderfully well imitated ; but the Tagen 
is ſhort, not quite two quarto pages. 
Larico's complaint on being abandoned by In- 
kle.—Four pages of this poem (which is in the 
epiſtolary form) have been found ; but both the 
beginning and the end are loſt; and the hand- 
writing ſhows the manuſcript to be a firſt draught 
and uncorrected. The fragment, however, con- 
tains ſome animated ſtrictures on the policy that 
has for its foundation the favery of the negroes ; 
a ſubject which filled him with the n indig- 
nation and horror. 
« Eſſay on the nature, criterion, and HR: 
$6 of OOO firſt principles. —Reſolution of 
„mathematical 


; nnn. | Gt 


« Sau axioms into identical n ö 

Ke 
Thoughts on che irrationality oecaſioned by 
« ſleep and . with an attempt to ac- 
count for it.” _ 

Eſſay on receiving the Engin F heaven at a 

“ little child. Diſpoſitions requiſite to the recep- 
« tion of the goſpel Why we muſt not expect 
« its evidence to appear in its full force at firſt.” 

« Eſſay to prove, that the weak judgemetit of 
« ſome primitive chriſtians neither could be the 
effect of their religion, nor could render them 
partial or incompetent judges of its evidence. 
He had read the writings of ſome of the primi- 
tive fathers, 

Eſſay on perſons who walk in their ſleep.” 
He had formed a curious and plauſible theory on 
this ſubject: but I cannot implicitly truſt my 
memory in a caſe of this kind; and I do hot find 
materials ſufficient to enable me to give his ſeari- 
ments on his own authority. 

Eſſay on the uſe of the Latin ſubjuncti ve 
mood.“ I find a very copious collection of ex- 
amples on which he meant to eſtabliſh a theory: 
of the theory itſelf there are no traces in his pa- 
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pers. Several years ago I have heard him talk 
very ingeniouſly on this point; but cannot now 
pretend to do juſtice to his opinion. I only re- 
member, that I thought his general principle more | 
ſimple, and more comprehenſive, than that of my 


| other grammarian I had heard of. N 
Eſſay on the reaſon, why philoſophy 18 "aid 
4 rather to ſhow our ignorance, than to augment 


« our knowledge. This accuſation 1s occaſioned 


by not attending to the nature of philoſophy ; 


and by ſuppoſing, that it ſhould open the ſe- 


secret cauſes of things, when it can i only. compare 
« and generalize facts.” 


« Eflay on diſputatiouſneſs in converſation; 


« conducted by miſunderſtanding or miſapply- 


« ing the arguments of one's antagoniſt ; by per- 
e verſe analogies; by converting particular af- 
* firmations into general principles ; by attack- 
« ing a general principle from a particular ex- 
6 ception,—Danger of maintaining falſe princi- | 
4 ples, though apparently trifling ; from the con- 
«* ſequences they may imply; from the mode of 
<« reaſoning they may authoriſe ; from the obſti- 
« natehabitof diſputation, vanity, and bad temper, ' 
4 which they promote, Extenſive knowledge of 
che 
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tei the ſubject in hand, of logick, and of philoſo- 
« phy in general, often neceſſary to qualify one 
« for deciding a queſtion which all pretend to 
« diſpute about.“ Among his Latin memoran- 
dums,* I find a reſolution againſt giving way to 

9 81 diſputatious 


* Of theſe I ſubjoin a ſpecimen. 


Ecclxsia bis Die Dominico adeunda ſemper, niſi valetudinis 
; manifeſto periculo prohibente. 

Cocrrarioxxs quae malam perturbationem quamlibet, ſeu pe- 
riculoſam, poſſint promovere, fovendae nunquam. Innumeras 
formas pulchritudinum, et ſpem honeſtam ulteriora ſcientiae repe- 
niendi, natura propoſuit, quae animum leni cum delectatione vel 
mulceant vel excitent. A perturbationibus melancholicis melius 
erit plerumque mentem diducere, quam divellere. Divulſio ipſa 
confirmat ſaepe imaginem quam velles abolere. 


"In colloquiis ſententia (cum res poſtulat) proponenda modeſte 
et breviter : fugienda omnis acerbitas et pertinacia diſputandi. Rei 
dignitas vi ſuſtineatur et gravitate verborum, non garrulis cavilla- 
tionibus. Quid enim? Coram prudentibus agitur? Horum ju- 
dicium de te ſententiae tuae veritas conciliavit; cavillationibus non 
firmandum, immo minuendum. Coram ſtultis agitur? Non tans 
tum tibi decoris horum aſſenſio pariet, quantum dedecoris cavilla- 
tiones iſtae, quibus aſſenſionem obtinueris. 
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a diſputatious humour in converſation. I know 
no perſon, to whom it was leſs neceſſary to form 

ſuch a reſolution. Diſpute he hated and eare- 
fully avoided. He knew how it tends to con- 
tract and pervert the underſtanding, deprave the 
_ taſte, ſour the temper, extinguiſh the love of truth 
and of delicacy, waſte precious time, and render 
the heart 8 to the (nes of rational 


converſe. 


In the memorandum book are many other 
hints of i inquiry, on various topicks of hiſtory, 
mathematics, 


PaARfTEAT TA levitatis animi, eber 983 et con 
5 filierum bonorum quae {equi couſtituiſſom, nec ſum poſtea ſecu- 
tus, et erudelitatis in anjmalia innoxia, ſumma cum poenitenia re- 
miniſcar z vitaturus omnia in en quorum practeritorum an- 


gat memoria. 


VITA in colloquiis omnia, quae malam animi levitatem in- 
dicent vel promoveant : ſervanda ſanctiſſime veritas de omni re at- 
que perſona; nunquam, ne minimum quidem deſerenda, ut ludi- 
erum aliquid, aut ſalſe acerbum, inducatur. Sermonis haec con- 
dimenta ſunto, Veritas, Charitas, Modeſtia. 


In precibus intentio animi minime remittenda, &c. 
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mathematicks, botany, chemiſtry, magnetiſm, 
muſick, electricity, medicine, &c: with remarks 
on paſſages of Scripture, and of Cicero, Livy, Ari- 
ſtotle, Quintilian, and other authors. Of theſe 
I may perhaps be better qualified, than at pre- 
ſent, to give an account, when I ſhall have found 
leiſure to arrange his proſe writings. 


From the Greek drama he expected much en- 
tertainment, but was diſappointed, In Sophocles 
he found beautiful paſſages, a pleaſing ſimplicity, 
and moral ſentences well expreſſed ; but little in- 
cident, not much contrivance, and no very nice 
diſcrimination of characters. He agreed with 
me in opinion, that antient tragedy muſt have de- 
rived its charm rather from the. magnificence of 
the ſcene, than from the genius of the poet; or, 
at leaſt, that there muſt have been, in the exhibi- 
tion, ſome attractive circumſtances, whereof we 
know little or nothing, and are therefore not qua. 
bfied to judge, He thought, that in any one of 
Shakeſpear's beſt plays, in Othello, for example, or 
Lear, there was more ſtrength and variety of in- 
vention, and more knowledge of human nature, 
than in'any Dramatick author of antiquity. Of 
our wonderful dramatiſt he was a great admurer : 

| the 
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the favourite plays were, I think, Lear, Othello, 
Macbeth, Henry IV, and the Merry Wives of 
Windſor. 

Bx ſome a more prompt to ak and, 
prone to cenſure, than acute to obſerve, his cha- 
racter was miſtaken. They imputed his modeſty 
to timourouſneſs ; and thought, or ſaid at leaſt, 
that I kept him ſecluded from ſociety, obliged 
him to apply too much to books, and gave him 
no opportunities of knowing the world. In juſ- 
tice both to him and to myſelf, I muſt enter into ö 
ä _ PI on this abject.” 


- Wren at home, dend he was not frequently 
ſeen in the ſtreet; a laudable regard to health, 
and a paſſionate love of rural ſcenery, leading him 
to daily excurſions in the fields: it is alſo true, 
that of tea-tables he was no regular frequenter ; 
and that at card-tables and in ball-rooms, (things 
of no ſmall importance in a country town) he 
never appeared at all. By the intelligent reader, 
after what he has heard of him, it will not be 
| ſuppoſed, that this was the effe of reſtraint on 
my part: on the contrary, it would have been 
nnn, and _ __ if in theſe things 

I had 


7 
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I had not readily complied, as I ende as 
with his inclination. 


Bur I doubt, whether any other young man 
in North Britain, of his years. and ſtation, had 
better opportunities than he, of ſeeing what is 
called the world; and a more accurate, or more 
ſagacious, obſerver of it, I have not known. He 
never was in a foreign country; but in England 
and Scotland his acquaintance was nearly as ex- 
tenſive as mine; and to many perſons, in both 
countries, of great diſtinction in rank and litera- 


ture, he had the honour to be known, and to be 


indebted for particular civilities. To give a liſt 


of names might be thought to ſavour of vanity 


rather than gratitude; yet it is not improba- 


ble that gratitude may one day induce me to give 
ſuch a liſt.—Of the principles on which I con- 
ducted his education, and of his own opinion of 


thoſe principles, I leave the candid reader to judge 


from the preceding narrative. 


In infancy, his health was very delicate, and 
he was ſomewhat timourous ; not more ſo, how- 
ever, than well-natured children, who fear to of- 
fend, commonly are. But his piety and good 

ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, the manly exerciſes in which he delighted, 
and his being ſo early accuſtomed to the uſe of 
arms, got the better of that timidity ; ſo that, be- 
fore he grew up to manhood, he was as fearleſs 
as a man ought to be. I know not any one, in 
whoſe fortitude I could have confided more, on 
any perilous emergency. Several times I have 
ſieen him in danger; once particularly in Var- 
mouth roads, when every perſon on board our 
veſſel, every perſon at leaſt who was on the up- 
per deck, imagined it was on the point of found- 
ering. I took him by the hand, made him ſwal- 
low a glaſs of wine ; and, on looking at him, ſaw 
his countenance perfectly undiſmayed, and I be- 
lieve more compoſed than any other in the ſhip, 
He was then in his ſixteenth year. 
IT was alſo ſuppoſed by ſome, as he was often 
ſeen walking alone, or with me, and ſeldom or 
never with more than one companion, that he 
, muſt be of an unſocial diſpoſition. The reverſe 
| was his character; he was ſocial, chearful, and 
affectionate, and by thoſe friends who thorough - | 
ly knew him beloved even to enthuſiaſm. In his 
choice of friends, indeed, he was not haſty. For 
in diſcerning characters he was, as already obſer- 
PET 2D, -- 
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yell, ſingularly perſpieacious; and the flighteſt 
appearance of immorality, vanity, pedantry, coarſe 
manners, or blameable leyity, diſguſted him; 
though he ſhowed his diſguſt by filence aal. or or 
Oy from the company. | 


Hz had a paſſion * viſiting places that had 
been remarkable as the abodes of eminent men, 
or that retained any memorials of them; and, as 

in this I reſembled him, we often walked together 
on what he called claſſick ground. Weſtminſter 
abbey, in the neighbourhood of which we lived 
ſeveral months, was a favourite haunt of his; and 
ſuggeſted many images and meditations. He had 


wandered in the bowers of Twickenham, and a- 


midſt the more majeſtick ſcenes of Blenheim and 
Windſor. At Oxford, where we paſſed ſome time, 
he met with many intereſting objects and atten- 
tive friends. He kiſſed (literally he did ſo) the 
grave-ſtone which covers the duſt of Shaekſpear 


at Stratford; and fat in the ſame chimney-cor- 


ner, and in the ſame chair, in which tradition tells 
that the immortal bard was wont to fit. He once 
or twice viſited the village, the houſe, and even 
the chamber (near Coltſworth in Lincolnſhire) in 
which Sir Iſaac Newton is ſaid to have been born. 
I The 
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The laſt time he and I were in Cambridge; I gra- 
tified him with a ſight of thoſe apartments in 
Pembroke hall, which were once honoured with 
the reſidence of my memorable and long-lament- 
ed friend Mr Gray ; of whom he was a warm ad- 
mirer, thinking him the greateſt poetical genius 
that Britain had produced ſince Milton. He com- 
poſed an ode inſcribed “ To the genius of Gray,” 


of which I find among his papers a few ſtanzas ; 
burt far the greater part is irrecoverably loſt. This 


ode I think he wrote, or planned, while we were 
paſſing ſome time in 1787 at Windſor; where, 
from the terrace, he had a view of Stoke church, 
in which Gray is buried, and towards which 1 


often found him directing his eyes, 


WHEN his curioſity was raiſed with reſpect to 
any work of art, he always wiſhed to make him- 
ſelf maſter of at leaſt the theory of it. In his ear- 
ly days he was ſkilled in various ſorts of legerde- 


main; but left it off entirely, as trifling in itſelf, 


and oſtentatious in the performance. One even- 
ing of his thirteenth year, he and I arrived in 
Newark on Trent, juſt as an exhibition of fire- 


works was beginning in the market place. It 


was indeed a magnificent ſpectacle, and the firſt 


of 
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of the kind he had ſeen. He immediately reſolv- 
ed to ſtudy fireworks; and, finding in London a 
ſyſtematick book on the ſubject, applied to it ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that, for ſeveral years after, he would 
now and then exhibit in that way, for the amuſe- 
ment of his friends. 


Ano his Latin memorandums, there is a re- 
ſolution © never to engage in games of chance.” 
Cards he deteſted; as deſtructive of time at leaſt, 
if not of money: which in him I thought the 
more remarkable, as he had, when a boy, learned 
(I know not how) to play at what is called guadrille, 
and ſome other games. In thoſe days he often 
urged me to play at cards, ſaying, he was ſure it 
would amuſe me. I told him, I had ſeveral times 
attempted quadrille ; but that, of the directions gi- 
venme, ſome I could never underſtand, and ſome 
could never remember. He begged leave to write 
a few directions: and I gave him leave; being 
curious to know, how a lad of eleven years of age 
would acquit himſelf in reſpect of ſtyle, and the 
arrangement of his matter. He brought me two 
treatiſes, ({till extant) one of quadrille, the other 
of back-gammon, written with a propriety, perſpi- 
. 2 correctneſs, that very agreeably ſur- 
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priſed me. I could not help telling him, as was 
true, that I underſtood them much better than 
any oral. — had ever received on thoſs 

e i | 


i 


Puna 1s tbe falkionable evereation, towhich 


he could not reconcile his mind, the reading of 


romances. The time employed in that way he 


| held to be loſt. Don Quixote, however, Robinſon 


Cruſoe, and Cecilia, he read with pleaſure, and be- 
gan, but could not get through, Gil Blas. Hear- 
ing that an acquaintance of his had almoſt had 
his brain turned with The Adventurer of Roderick 
Random, he had the curioſity to aſk for that book, 


but quickly laid it aſide, and would never after- 


wards reſumie it. To amuſe ſome hours of lan- 
Four, in the commencement of his laſt illneſs, I 
adviſed him to look into Fielding; and he read 
Tom Jones, and, I think, Amelia. He gave that 
author no little praiſe for his humour, for the ve- 
ry ſkilful management of his fable, the variety 
and contraſt of his characters, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, for the beautiful ſimplicity of his ſtyle: 
but ſtill-the time ſpent in reading it was loſt; 
and there was more danger from the indelicacy 


of particular paſſages, than N of its doing ne 
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by the ſatire, the moral ſentiments, or Fe diſtri- 
butive juſtice e in ann up the cataſ- 
trophe. _ 


I wiſh I could have given ſpecimens of his ta- 
lent in writing letters : but it happens, that moſt 


9 thoſe I have of his contain circumſtances of 


private buſineſs,“ which ought not to be made 
publick. 
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TO DR B. AT G. CASTLE. 


Peterhead, 11th October 1787. 


Toon letter, which I received this morning, gives me great joy, 
as it informs me, that you have good health, agreeable company, 
and pleaſant weather. If I except one or two tolerable days, we have 
| had, ever ſince you left this place, almoſt continual eaſterly winds, 


with a due proportion of rain, and quant. ſuf. of Peterhead fog: 
and I have been troubled with a flight degree of ſore throat, which, 


though not otherwiſe very inconvenient, made me abſtain for ſome 


time from drinking the mineral water. The pain in my throat, 


. however, is now gone, and in other reſpects I am'as well as uſual. 
You wiſh to know what I have been doing.—I have, then, con- 

' verſed with Dr I about natural philoſophy, and his patients, 
and his organ; with Mr W about Greenland, and navigation, 


and 
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publick. His epiſtolary ſtyle was correct, eaſy, 

and fimple, and, like his converſation, ſeaſoned 

with that unaffected and playful humour in 
which he ſo ei excelled. | 


I AM * to e with my ſubject. 


Juvat 
and whales & c.; with Mrs A—— about Mrs M—— and Biſhop 
Butler: I have played at back-gammon with Father S—, and 


have deplored with his Son the preſent ſtate of partridges, and the 
uſeleſs ſeverity of the game - act. Moreover, I have amuſed my- 
ſelf with walking and ſhooting, as far as the weather and the laws 
would permit; and have rode on horſeback to Bullers Buchan, 
which, though indeed terribly magnificent, hardly came up to the 
expectations I had formed of it. My ſteed is not deſcended from 
Pyroeis or Ethon, but is a very good ſort of animal, and one of 
the beſt poſſible for my purpoſe, not having ſenſe enough to ſtart, 
or ſtrength enough to run away: and it would be very wicked if 
I were to find fault with him, as his maſter let the cart lie idle in 
order to accommodate me,—Thus I have given you a full and true 
account of all my proceedings ; ſpeaking nonſenſe, for the uſual 
reaſon, becauſe I have nothing elſe to ſay. | 


I am much obliged to you for the verſes, which I have read again 
and again with great ſatisfaction. I admire the verſification and 
turn of the language; eſpecially in that line “ Beaming with 
the benignity of heaven.” The poem has (what very few com- 
plimental poems have) truth, and a good moral, with beautiful 

and pertinent deſcription. I am, &c. Your J. H. B, 
70 
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— Juyat uſque morari 
Et conferre gradum——— Virs. V. 487. 


Al 


But ſome may think, enough has beens ſaid ; 


though there are a few, who know that the ſub. | 


ject is by no means exhauſted, 


Agovur the diſpoſal of his papers he gave no 


directions: being, I ſuppoſe, prevented, either by 
To DR B — — EDINBURGH. 
Peterhead, 21th April RY 


T wR1TE this letter, becauſe I promiſed it; although I doubt 
whether it will arrive in Edinburgh before you ſet out on your re- 
turn homeward. . I have little news to ſend you, except what 
you may have heard already, that * * *; and what you will not 
care much whether you hear or no, that * * * * ®, I may tell 
you further, that Dr L's thankſgiving ſermon, for His Majeſty" 8 

happy recovery, has been much applauded ;—it was appoſite, ani- 
| mated, and loyal. 
q 

I Haves not yet begun to drink the water, but I believe I ought 

to have begun; and I think I ſhall in a day or two. I walk out 

frequently; and have been twice at the river, which is in tolera- 

bly good condition for angling. And I have read the Trial of the 

witneſſes of the reſurrection, &c. (my chief objection to which is, 

that I wiſh there had been a little more of it;) and ſome of 

Clarke's Sermons, whoſe character and doctrines I admire the 
morg 
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his thinking them unworthy of notice, or by his 

unwillingneſs to pain me by ſpeaking of his diſ-, 

ſolution. Nothing elſe could have prevented him: 
985 | 1 


more the better I grow acquainted with them. So much for news 
of my noble ſelf. | 


I TAINK we were talking lately about that fentence—* all ac- 
© tion implies motion: but there may be motion where there 
is no action; and you intended, I believe, to change the laſt 
clauſe to- there may be motion in that which is no agent. 
—T have ſtill ſome difficulties about the former clauſe. That all 
action implies motion is indeed indiſputable, if motion be uſed for 

change of fate; but I doubt whether it be indiſputable if motion 
be underſtood to 17 change 7 Place. 


Tuar every Aion of ſpirit upon matter implies motion, one 
may venture to affirm. But my doubt regards the reflex opera- 
tions of ſpirit; as our recollection, for example, or invention; 
concerning which, if we have no proof that the mind in order to 
their performance muſt change the place of any corporeal organs; 

and no proof that the mind itſelf could not be as able to perform 
them in one place as in another; I think it is not clear that they 
imply change of place, although they certainly are aQtions.—Not 
to ſpeak of the agency of Him, who being every where perpetual- 

7 ly preſent, cannot be luppoſed « to move from one point of ſpace to 
another, 


. Ir you think this of any conſequence, 2 fhort note, or fight 
change of expreſſion, will remove the difficulty ; if otherwiſe, you 
ts cabs 5 : | © : muſt - 
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for he and I always lived on terms of the moſt 


unreſerved and familiar i intimacy, 


| Ons day, after all hope of recovery was gone, 


he called for a particular parcel of his papers, 
and, putting them in the hand of a Friend who 


was fitting by him, defired that they might be 


burned. His Friend diſſuaded it; but he repeat- 


ed the requeſt, and ſaid they contained nothing 
of any value. There is reaſon to think, that he 
did not then diſtinctly remember what papers 


were in that parcel (which he*had made up be- 
fore he had any apprehenſion of danger, and had 


not ſeen for many months) ; and that on this oc- 


caſion ſome things might have been deſtroyed, 


which perhaps he wiſhed to be preſerved. I can- 
| K | not 


muſt impute my remarks to the preſent want of news; and 
conſider them as ſtuffed into my letter, like ſaw-duſt or brown 
paper into a travelling trunk, metely to fill up an empty corner, 
and not for any value of their own. 


1 nor to ſee you ſoon, and to hear from you as often as you 
can conveniently write. Compliments to and Montagu, 
whom I congratulate on his great journey, and all his new ex- 
perience of the world. 1 hope he will not leave his declenſions 
and conjugations behind him at Edinburgh Ever Your J. H. B 
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not hw account for the mutilated ſtate in 
which I find ſome of his beſt pieces. 


1 na vx loſt the pleaſanteſt, and, for the laſt four 
or five years of his ſhort life, one of the moſt in- 
ſtructive, companions, that ever man was delight- 
ed with. But —— TR Lox D GAVE; THE LORD 
HATH TAKEN AWAY : BLESSED BE TE NAME | 
or THE LoRD.—l adore the Author of all good, 
who gave him grace to lead ſuch a life, and die 
ſuch a death, as makes it impoſſible for a Chriſ- 
tain to doubt of his having entered upon the in- 
heritance of a happy EN: 


35 Hd of: v BEATTIE. 
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ESSAYS. 


PART FIRST. 


| . 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


TT EEE = 


Or theſe ms84rs and FRAGMENTS, both Proſe and 
Verſe, the Reader will be pleaſed to remember, that 


very few were reviſed by the Author ; that not one 


received his laſt emendations ; and that far the great- 

er part were compoſed in his ſeventeenth or eighteenth 

year, and ſome at a flill earlier period. All the notes 

| marked J. H. B. are by the Author ; the other notes 
by the editor, | 
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EXCELLENCE OF CHRISTIANITY *. 


—_—_r _ 


O THOU, whate' er thy nature, cauſe, or name, 

Pure emanation of celeſtial flame ! 

From Shakeſpear's magick page whoſe glories roll, 

To melt, alarm, o'erwhelm, th' enraptured foul ; 
Illumine 


2 


— 


Vin ro does not conſiſt in the repreſſion of hope and deſire, 
or in ſurly abſtinence from pleaſure and inſenſibility to pain: it 
does, on the contrary, afford the only ſaitable gratification to de- 
fire, and confidence to hope ; and produces the only pure and la- 
ſting enjoyment.—Theſe happy ends will be attained, if our hopes 
and defires are fixed upon the improyement of the foul, and ex- 
tended to the intereſts of eternity. 


uw 
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beſt opportunities for poetical illuſtration. 
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Illumine Pope s keen verſe, and moral Ws; ; 
Beam in full radiance, on the lyre of Gray; 


And, with th' omnipotence of lightning driven, 
Make Milton blaze in all the pomp of heaven ! 


If ſtill, bright offspring of ethereal birth, 
Thou n deign to chear the gloom of earth, 
Inſpire 


. ” . 
14 
14 ” 


———— 


Tu Chriſtian Religion alone affords the means of this hap- 
pineſs: for it alone teaches how we may improve the beſt facul · 
ties of the ſoul ; and it can alone compoſe and gratify our hopes 
and deſires, by aſſuring us of future felicity, and by removing that 
uncertainty and fear which the thought of eternal duration muſt 
raiſe in every mind unſupported by the comforts of the Goſpel, 
and ſenſible of its own N and Ari, 


Taovcr no future life were to be expected, 1 


upon earth, could not be obtained, except from the mind. So 
that even a deſire of preſent happineſs ſhould make us obey the 


precepts of Chriſtianity z as directly tending to improve and 


| harmonize the ſoul, and to procure for us in this life all the feli- : 


city whereer | in this life our nature is capable. 


| particulars I . 3 to explain, partly by argu- 
ment, and partly by examples. I do not wiſh to follow that ſtrict 
arrangement, which might be neceſſary in a philoſophical diſ- 
courſe ; but rather to diſpoſe the ſubject in ſuch a manner as 


may be moſt ſuitable to the natural courſe of human thought, 
may relieve the mind by variety in the ſtyle, and may afford. the 


J. H. B. 


i 


. 


What proſpects feed your hope, and rouſe your 


Or ruſh into the field where tumult glows; 
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Inſpire thy feeble votary's ack. 

Exalt the thought, invigorate the line, 

And bid in harmony the numbers flow, | 
To check gay Pride, and comfort anxious Woe; 
From Folly's lure the wanderer to entice, 


Who heedleſs roams the wildering maze of vice; 


And guide his footſtep to that ſilent cell, 
Where Love, Tranquillity, and Virtue dwell; 
Whence Contemplation, liſtening, hears afar 
Ambition, Intereſt, Pleaſure, Paſſion Jar ; 

And ſees in doubt, in fear, in danger, hurl'd 
The dim confuſions of a diſtant world. 


Vain crowd, whomfaſhion's meteor forms decoy, 
And plunge in ſorrow while ye grope for joy ; 
Who tear from preſent thought the troubled mind, 
Scared by the paſt, and to the future blind, 

Still in one round of dull amuſement ſtray, 
And trifle all your empty lives away ! 
Say, if for once to think ye greatly dare, 


Lare: | | | 
What goads you on to kara; at the call 1 
Of courtly Pride ; gafp in the ſtifling ball ; | 
On couch of down to languiſh for repoſe, N 1 


Or 
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Or eye, with grinning ſcorn, expenſive ſtate, 
Through the ſnug opening of an iron grate, 
And peace, health, freedom, happineſs reſign, 
To watch a dirty bag of uſeleſs coin. 


Kino, peaſant, ſtateſman, ſoldier, rich and poor, 
The old, the young, the courtier and the boor, 
All, of whatever garb, whatever name, 
Or power, or pleaſure ſeek, or wealth, or fame. 


Ap rightly ſeek ; for ſo, by heaven inclined, 
Theſe rule, and ought to rule, the human mind. 
Hopes, that rouſe virtue, or from floth protect, 
| The muſe would not extinguiſh, but direct. 


Max's final manſion is not here below ; 
His glory ſprings from goodneſs, not from ſhow. 
Wiſh ye for power, wealth, pleaſure, fame? Tis 

: well TO 
That in your breaſt the ſeeds of virtue dwell. 

But not on earth can fruit from theſe be given; 

Theſe ſeeds muſt ripen in the climes of heaven. 


Hx, who bids nature flouriſh or decay, 
In mercy gives, in mercy takes away, 


And 
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And by the ſtructure ſhows of human frame 
Man's native excellency, end, and aim. 
Man cannot ſoar on eagle wing, or dare 
The ſhaggy graſp of the relentleſs bear; 
But man the eagle's towering flight reſtrains, 
And binds the rough bear's ſtubborn ſtrength in 
chains 
And views and meaſures with * eye 
New orbs that glitter in th' unbounded ſky. 
Though tempeſt bellowing the ſwoln ſurge de- 
. form, | 
. Man rides the ſwoln ſurge, and defies the ſtorm ; 
Sees freedom, ſcience, commerce, arts increaſe, 
And bids a jarring world unite in peace. 
Is then the being, who ſuch rule attains, 
Nought, but a bunch of fibres, bones, and veins ? 
K. Is all that acts, contrives, obeys, commands, 
10 Nought but the fingers of two feeble hands; 
Hands that, a few uncertain ſummers o'er, | 
Moulder in kindred duſt and move no more? | 
No. Powers ſublimer far that frame inſpire, 
And warm with energy of nobler fire, #_ 
And teach mankind to pant for loftier joys, „ 
Where death invades not, nor diſeaſe annoys; 
But tranſports pure, immortal, unconfined, 
Fill all the vaſt capacity of mind. 


ad | >< 5 WovLp 
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Wovrp you then wallow in the ſenſual ſty, 

With thoſe who live to eat, and drink, and die; 

» 'Throughlife's ſhort hour with blind incaution run, 
Snatch preſent good, and preſent evil ſhun ?. 
Would you be fuch as theſe ? Then haſte, away, 
And revel all the night and all the day; 

The future time o'erlook, forget the paſt ; 
Forget that ſuch amuſement cannot laſt ; 
Forget that, thus engroſs'd by ſplendid fin, 
You blot the image of your God within; 

Live hated, ſcorn'd, in ſickneſs, and in fear, 
To die without a friend, without a tear. 

For this, were reaſon, power, invention, given 
To man, the heir of glory, and of heaven !— _ 
His hope and joy in conſcious virtue dwell, 
Acting, and knowing he has acted, well; | 
Not ſure, to drink, to ſlumber, and to feed, | 
Wherein brutes equal him, and far exceed. 

| Dare to aſſert your rights, celeſtial race 


Honour awaits you, do not court difgrace ; 
Reſemble, what will raiſe you, not deprave, 

Four Sovereign Gop, and not the beaſt your ſlave. 
Would you be happy ?—Strengthen, and controul, 
And regulate, that ſpring of bliſs, the foul. 


&« ALL 
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« ALL the dread ſplendour of high heaven, and 


all* 

« The varied PIT that adorn this ball, 

« Show, in each atom, virtues that tranſcend 

« Whate'er man's wit can ſpeak or comprehend. 
<« Then ſurely He, who nature's monarch reigns, 


„Who forms, who fills, enlivens, and ſuſtains, 
« Whoſe boundleſs works, thus darkly underſtood, 


Such love diſplay, is wiſe, as well as good. 

« Yet Vice in pleaſure riots oft and fame, 

© While meek neglected Virtue ſinks in ſhame. 

« Is not, to puniſh that, and this to ſave, 

A doom, a recompenſe, beyond the grave? 
„Ves: in that retribution we would truſt, 

* Convinced, thoughman is weak, that God is juſt. 
„Shall we then wiſh it? When this ſcene is o'er, 
When vice allures, and paſſions fire no more, 
„Shall we, ſo long in heedleſs error gay, 

« So rich in bleſſings we can ne'er repay, 


« Alike 
mm __ nm TEE EC EEEEERRTEIT—_—> 


* Theſe lines are marked with inverted commas, as expreſſing 
the thoughts, with reſpect to a future retribution, which might 
naturally ariſe in a rational mind unaſſiſted by revelation ; and as 
connected with © 50 ſpake, with anxious dread, the wiſe of old, 


&c.· | | MB. 
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© Alike deprived of flight and of defence, 

1 Riſe, aud to judge us dare Omnipotence ? | 
In God we live and move; to him is known 

Our guilt; conceal we cannot, nor atone. 

Our being fins endanger, joys endear, 

We fear to keep it, and to loſe it fear.“ 


Dxxr in the clouds of general doubt enroll'd, 
So ſpake, with anxious dread, the wiſe of old 
Who, in rude reaſon's narrow ſphere confined, 
Juſt oped their eyes, and knew that they were 
blind. 
Meanwhile, amid the twilight of che times, 
Unconſcious Error ſtalk'd, and licenſed Crimes. 
From. earthꝰs deep boſom dug che dirty ore 
They melt, they mould, they hammer, they adore. 
Curls in high flame a conſecrated pyre, 
And human victims glut th' accurſed fire. 
The groping ſeer, by holy madneſs driven, 


From quivering entrails rakes the will of heaven. 


The owl's long loud moan, ſcreaming from afar, 
Gladdens with peace, or animates to war ; 

While chiefs uncage, in ſuperſtitious awe, 

A fluttering chick, whoſe appetite is law. 
Dark horror ſhades man's torpid race : they ſee 
Nor God, nor virtue, nor futurity ; | 


7 
- Save 
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Save when, by forms in turbid fancy bred, 

Pale Ignoarnce is waken'd into dread ; 

And ſhapes of preſent crime, and future doom, 
Glare momentary through th' involving gloom. 


Bor lo, what genial tides of heavenly beam, 
Pour'd ſlowly, midſt the rolling darkneſs ſtream ! 
Lo, where the radiant Croſs, diſplay'd on high, 
Inflames the languor of yon eaſtern ſky : 
Through air, earth, ocean, ſpreads th' expanding 

ray, 1 e 
And wraps the nations in a blaze of day. 
Hark ! a voice Hear, my favour'd people, 
hear, 
« Repent; for heaven's eternal reign is near. 
« Come ye whom long laborious care employs, 
 « Whom doubts alarm, whom ſervitude annoys, 
“ Come, bear my burden, to my yoke agree, 
« Ye weak, ye heavy laden, come to me. 
« My yoke is eaſy and my burden light; 
« Hope chears my ſervant, endleſs joys requite. 
„Comfort I bring, and mercy unconfined, 
And peace on earth, and goodwill to mankind. 
« My law no more in thunder I proclaim, 
«* Throned in thick darkneſs, and TATA 
«fame; . -- 
„Rich 


WT 
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Rich offerings no longer I require, 

Or glitcering altars crown'd with coſtly fire: 

* I aſk, and what I aſk my words impart, 
KRepentance, faith, and purity of heart. 

Come then, my people, liſten and believe: 

« Seek, ye will find me; aſk, ye ſhall receive: 

Come, for the joys of heaven on earth I ſend, 

Come to your Lord, your Saviour, and your 

Friend,” | x67 
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Sow of Omnipotence ! Creation's heir 
Lord, what is man, that he employs thy care! 
Doſt thou for him this little planet tread, 
For him in human weakneſs veil thy head, 
And deign for him to quit th' empyreal ſky, - - 
For him to weep, to ſuffer, and to die ! 
Trembling in gratitude, before the throne | 
Proſtrate, we claim thy merit as our own. 
With humble hearts, but warm in holy truſt, - 
Low bending let us kiſs our kindred duſt ; 
Smile in calm hope, with fearful joy adore, 
Renounce all former guilt, and ſin no more; 
At leaſt be grateful where we cannot pay, 
Nor make his gifts the means to diſobey. 
Him, life and breath who gives us, ſhall the while, 


Serhat life diſhonour, and that breath revile ! 
15 A | Fe 
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An ! 


Ir 
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An! can faint words in feeble ſong expreſs'd 
Diſcloſe the burning raptures of the breaſt, 


When {ooth'd repentance melts into delight, 


And all heaven opens on the vanquiſh'd fight ; 
And the ſoul free from fear, from ſorrow free, 
Sinks overpower'd in ſpeechleſs ecſtaſy ! 


Ws ſons of duſt, admitted to deſcry 
Th' eternal counſels of th' unfolding ſky, 
To caſt around th' expanſive view ſublime 
Wide over, and beyond, the bounds of time ; 


We mark heaven's reign begun, explore its laws, 


Trace their dependence, and perceive their cauſe, 

See them from mercy riſe, to bleſſing tend, 

And, by Omniſcience ſway'd, in full perfection 
end, | 


CoME now, proud Sage, thine antient art com- 
pare ; 
Where is the wiſdom now, the virtue where, 


The knowledge where, by boaſted reaſon given, 


Of earth, and of th' economy of heaven ? 
Like ſtars o'ertaken by the morning ray, 
They hide their leſſen'd heads, and melt away. 


But how to thee could heaven's high willbe known, 


Who ſaw'ſt this coil of life, and this alone? 
M This 


* _ 
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This life, where oft, to rouſe or to employ 

Man's virtue, diſcords rage and cares annoy, 
And where misfortune wounds, and paſſions move, 
Not to reward or puniſh, but to prove. 


THINK not, of yore, that virtue's ſecret way 
Eſcaped th' unletter'd only, and the gay ; 
Dr that the grave, the ſtudious, and the learn'd 
By inſtinct knew it, or by art diſcern'd. 
No: theſe of nature their opinions drew 
From what they fancied, not from what they knew; ; 
And hardly, arguing ſtill for arguing's ſake, 
Could end in truth, beginning in miſtake. 
They who, with ſober ſenſe, and honeſt heart, 
View'd truth unmangled with the tools of art, 
Than he far better knew, who could but ſee 
Through the wild miſt of whirling theory: 
: A medium, which, as differently applied, 
1 Will darken, leſſen, magnify, or hide, 
ll And, ſtill obſequious to the ſage's creed, 
PE Hide that moſt, from which moſt it diſagreed d. 
* * * * * * 
| Wuar 


Y 
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5 Here followed in the M. S. when it was firſt ſhown to | the 
editor, a companion of the doctrines of antient philoſophy with 
thoſe of the Goſpel ; ; with ſome keen ſtrictures on modern infide- 


lity 


_ 


The praiſe of virtue on the pride of ſhow. 
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WrarT chance can blaſt our hope, what force 
control, 
While fix'd on heaven, and center'd in the ſoul ! 


Lo, where plague rages round, and tempeſts roar, 


The world's meek Patriotſpeedsfrom ſhore to ſhore. 


Craſh the hoar dungeon's echoing bars ; appear - 


The long dark realms of ſickneſs and of fear; 
Down furrow'd cheeks, lank, wobegone, and wan, 
Roll tears of bleſſing on the friend of man; 
Hangs on the cold pale lip the lingering breath, 
Bluſhes new vigour on the cheek of Death ; 
Joy murmurs through th' applauding crowd, and 
free | | 
Light ſmiles again, and peace, and liberty. 


MoRTALS, in heedleſs folly vain, beſtow 


lity arid ſcepticiſm. But, in this part of the poem, ſo much is 
marked for alteration without being altered, that he cannot prevail 
on himſelf to print it in the ſtate in which it was left: eſpecially 
as there is reaſon to think, that ſeveral pages of this part of the 
work are loſt, to the amount probably of about three hundred 
lines: the exact amount cannot be known, as the pages of the ma- 
nuſeript were not numbered. The concluſion of the firſt book is 
ſubjoined, as it ſeems to be more correct, and ſtrongly delineates 
a predominant feature in the Author's character. 
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But there is ov, whoſe ſteady eye regards 

The good, whole certain meed the good rewards. 
He, when in thunder ſpeaks the trump of doom, 
Will not forget his Howard in the tomb.“ 

« Come good and faithful Servant, whoſe relief 
“Gave comfort to Deſpair, and joy to Grief. 

4 Didſt thou ſoothe trouble, and alleviate need, 
« Didſt thou the naked clothe, the hungry feed, 
« Viſit the fick, and ſet the priſoner free? 

% Know, what thou didſt to mine thou didſt to me. 
Come then, thou bleſſed of my Father, come, 
And ſhare his joy in thine eternal home.” 


Go now, gay fool, whom earth from heaven de- 
coys, os CO, 

On trivial gains intent, and trivial joys ; 
Who reaſon, honour, virtue, throw'ſt aſide, 
For unſubſtantial pomp, and cringing pride; 
Who fly'ſt to fear from hope, from eaſe to care, 
To woe from joy, from triumph to deſpair.— 
Go: flink a ſot, a ruffian, and a coward, 
So: ape duke Villers, and deſpiſe John Howard. 


BuTinobler tranſports may his mind attain, 
Whoſe youthful ardour breathes this humble ſtrain; 


This 


* This was written ſeveral years before Mr Howard's death. 
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This humble ſtrain which, undiſguiſed by art, 
Utters no thought that flows not from the heart. 
O could his weak, though well- meant, effort throwẽ- 
One ray of chearfulneſs on human woe; | 
Confute one baſe, one generous maxim prove, 
Repreſs one folly, or one vice remove, 

Proud of promoting peace, and eaſing pain, 
Then would he think he had not lived in Vain. 


WEALTH, intereſt, faſhion, power, let otherscrave, 

The ſword of conqueſt wield, or ride the wave ; 

In other hands be empire's ſtandard born, 

The gem, the laurel, other brows adorn. 

Enough for me, in unambitious lays 

That I attempt to ſing my Maker's praiſe ; 

And ſummon thoſe, whom earth's vain tumults, 
| pleaſe, 3 

From turbulence and care, to reſt and eaſe : 

Nor bid them quench their wiſhes but control, 

And raiſe from earth to heaven, from fleſh to ſoul. 

For all who thus improve, and thus aſpire, z 

Beſt cheriſh hope, and ſatisfy defire : 

Since He, who muſt perceive, and will requite, 

Whoſe frown is miſery, whoſe ſmile delight, 

Has join'd with virtue good, and vice with ill, 

And framed to human duty human will. 
MEss1As. 
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MESSIAS#®, 


Inet, nympharum Solymae chorus, incipe 
carmen. 0 | 
Carmen grande ſonans cœleſtia dicta requirunt. 
Muſcoſi fontes, filvarumque umbra puellis 
Aoniis celebrata, et vani inſomnia Pindi, 
Nalla placent. Mea T canat auſpice muſa, ſacrata 
Qui labia Iſaiae tetigiſti numine flammae. 6 


CokrRRAT Ille, futura ruens in tempora, Vates: 
Virgo concipiet! Virgo Natum paritura ! ; 
| Radice, en, ſurgit Jeſſaea ramus, et altum 

Aethera divini floris perfudit odore. 4 8 0 
Olli coeleſtis folia ambit Spiritus, Olli 
Vertice conſedit vis ipſa arcana Columbae. 
Deſuper irriguum, Coeli, diffundite nectar, 
Spargentes pluviam per grata ſilentia amoenam. 

| Debilem 


* Of this Tranſlation ſeveral lines in the M. 8. were marked 
for alteration, without being altered. The whole is however ſo 


animated, ſo harmonious, and ſo true to the original, that the edi- 
; tor 
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MESSIAH. 


þ & nymphs of Solyma, begin the ſong. 


To heavenly themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 
The moſſy fountains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 


The dreams of Pindus, and th' Aonian maids, 


Delight no more. O Thou, my voice inſpire, 
Who touch'd Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire. 


Rap into future times the Bard begun: 

A Virgin ſhall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son! 
From jeſſe's root behold a branch ariſe, | 
Whoſe ſacred flower with fragrance fills the ſkies ! 
Th' ethereal Spirit o'er its leaves {hall move, 
And on its top deſcends the myſtick dove. 

Ye heavens, from high the dewy nectar pour, 


And in ſoft filence ſhed the kindly ſhower. 


The 


tor thinks it his duty not to ſuppreſs it. It was written long before 


the Author knew that Dr Johnſon had tranſlated the ſame poem in- 
to Latin verſe. 


* 


— 
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Debilem et aegrotumrecreans ea planta juvabit, 1 5 
Soli obtentae umbrae, munimentumque procellis. 
Crimina diſcedent terris; Fallacia priſca 
Diſcedet; trutinamque redux Aſtraea levabit; 
Tendet olivam orbi viridem Pax, almaque coelo 
Integritas niveam labetur ſplendida veſtem. 20 


DITTrU GIANT chleres anni, expectataque ſurgat 
Aurora! O divine Infans! O naſcere tandem 
Floribus, en, primis properat Natura coronam; 
En, et ſpirantis fundit thura omnia veris ! 
Cerne, cacumina qua Lebanon ferat ampla! cho- 
reis | RET 
Cerne, ut perſultent ſilvae procul ardua montis 
En humili a Sarone oriuntur nubila odorum ! 
Aethera florenti ſuffivit vertice Carmel! 
Vox laetans, audin' ! deſerta per, exclamantis ! 
Fiat iter; Numen, Numen venit ! aſpice, Numen! 
Numen, Numen, longa ſonant juga ; ſaxa Deique 
Adventum teſtata alacri clangore reſultant. 27 
Delapſum coeli convexo en excipit orbis ! 
Surgite convalles humiles, procumbite montes ! 
Hunc colite, O cedri, demiſſo vertice ; rupes 35 
Planae eſtote; agili curſu diſcedite fluctus! 
MEss1As venit ! Illum antiquo carmine vatum 
Praedictum, audite O ſurdi, caecique videte ! 


Ille 
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The fick and weak the healing plant ſhall aid, 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade. 
All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and antient Fraud ſhall fail, 
Returning Juſtice lift aloft her ſcale, 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, | 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven deſcend. 


Swirr fly the years, and riſe th expected morn |! 
O ſpring to light, auſpicious Babe, be born ! 
See, Nature haſtes her earlieſt wreathes to bring, ? 


With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring ! 


| See lofty Lebanon his head advance! | 
See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance ! 
See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, _ 
And Carmel's flowery top perfumes the ſkies ! 
Fark, a glad voice the lonely deſert chears— 
Prepare the way: a God, a God appears; 

A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply; 
The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity. 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending ſkies ! 
Sink down, ye mountains, and ye vallies riſe ; 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 

Be ſmooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid ſtreams, give way. 
Tu SAviouR comes! by antient bards foretold : 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold ! 

| N „„ eB 
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Ile aciem viſus nebula purgabit opack, | 
8 0 Calig anti oculo fundens jubar: Ille ſonorum 40 
5 Obſtructos aditus pandet, ſubitoq ue jubebit i 
ö Inſuetam harmoniam patefactae illabier auri. | 
Muti cantabunt : dimittens fulcra, bacillumque, 
wy Exſiliet, caprea ut ſaliens, pede claudus ovanti : 


Nullum lamentum, murmur nullum audiet orbis : 
EE Ille omnem lacrymam vultu deterget ab omni. 46 
3 Mortem conſtringent adamantina vincla; ruinae 
| | Vulneraque aeternae rex ſentiet infernorum. 
| | LANIGERA ut caute placidus regit agminaPaſtor, 
Atra ut explorat purum, campoſque virentes ; 50 
| Amiſlas ut quaerit oves, moderatur euntiim 

| Ut greſſus, curatque diu, noctuque tuetur ; 

| Ut teneros agnos lenta inter brachia tollit, 
Mulcenti paſcit palma, gremioque focillar ; 
Sic genus omne hominum fic complectetur amanti 
| . Pectore, promiſſus ſeclo Pater ille futuro. 56 
SF | 


|  NuLLA inde inſurget genti gens, ulla nec inde 
| Flammata hoſtili concurrent agmina vultu ; | 
Non acies rutilo ferri ſplendore micabunt, 


Clangorve aeratarum accendet bella tubarum“; 60 
Flexa 


Mm Loet not the ſimilar ſounds in the third and ſixth feet of this a 
| verſe be imputed to the want ee of care or of ſkill. The | 
Tranſlator 


* 
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He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eyeball pour the day. 

Th he th obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
And bid new muſick charm th' unfolding ear. 
The dumb ſhall ſing; the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap, exulting like the bounding roe. 

No ſigh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear; 
From every face he wipes off every tear. 

In adamantine chains ſhall Death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound, 


As the good ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, | 
Seeks freſheſt paſture, and the pureſt air ; 

| Explores the loſt, the wandering ſheep directs, 
By day o'erſees them, and by night protects ; 
The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms : - 
Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promiſed Father of the future age. 


No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
| N 2 But 


Tranſlator had in his mind Virgil's Cornua velatarum obvertimu 
antennarum. 
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| Flexa ſed i in falcem ſegetes metet haſta 2 
Vomerem et in nitidum curvatus deſinet enſis. 
Aſſurgent tum celſa palatia; filius inde 


Explebit laetus genitoris coepta caduci ; 
Inde ſuum vitis patulae teget umbra magiſtrum, 65 


Severit et quae dextra arvos metet ipſa viciſſim. 
Attonitus, deſerta inter late arida, paſtor 
Lilia cernit humi, ſubitumque vireſcere gramen; 


Obſtupuitque, vagus loca per ſitientia, jamjam 


Torrentùm accipiens longe nova murmura aqua- 


rum. | e 


per fiſſos ſcopulos, dudum horrida luſtra draconis, 


Jam nutat juncus, viridiſque tremiſcit arundo. | 
Sentibus obductam vallem ſabuloque, repente 
Exornat procera abies, buxuſque decora: 


Vimina nuda ferax excepit palma, receſſit 75 
Noxiaque herba, . virens dat myrtus 


| odorem. 


Depaſcet pratum TR et fimul agna ; puelli 


Florea deducent geſtantem vincula tigrim : 
Boſque leoque petent eadem praeſepia; lambet 
Blanda viatori plantas innoxia ſerpens. 80 
Arridens tollet manibus captantibus infans | 
Criſtatas angues, maculataque terga colubri ; 
Alludetque, notans quali auro fulgeat, et quo 
Verbere an. linguae micet ore triſulcae. 
OURGE 
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But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a ploughſhare end. 
Then palaces ſhall riſe ; the joyful ſon 

Shall finiſh what his ſhortlived fire begun ; 
Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 


And the ſame hand that ſow'd ſhall reap the field. 


The ſwain in barren deſerts with ſurpriſe 

Sees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe, 

And ſtarts, amid the thirſty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods : 
Waſte ſandy vallies, once perplex d with thorn, 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn : 

To leafleſs ſhrubs the flowering palms ſucceed, 
And odorous myrtle to the noiſome weed. 

The lamb with wolves fhall graze the flowery mead, 
And boys in flowery. bands the tyger lead ; 
The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 

And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 

The creſted bafiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake, 

| Pleaſed the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue ſhall innocently play. 


Riſe 
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Sv ROB, Salem ! Regina Salem, ſurge ! Effer 1 in 
-altum 1 FE | 5 855 


Turritum caput, et radiantem luce coronam ! 
Aulas, cerne, tuas ornet quam longa propago: 


Nati, en, progeniti nondum, nataeque futurae, 
Agminibus denſis conſurgunt undique, vitam 
Poſcentes ſtudio vehementi, immenſaque coeli 90 
En, tua, barbaricae circumſtant limina gentes, 


Luce tua incedunt, procumbunt per tua templa! f 


Ecce tuae pronis ſtipantur regibus arae, 


Amplaque dona ferunt veris cumulata Sabaei ! 
Et tibi aromaticae florent nemora omnia Idumes, 95 


Semina et Ophyricis flagrant in montibus auri. 

En, ſcintillantes valvae patuere polorum, | 
Fluminaque irrumpunt tibi purae aeterna diei 
Mane coruſcabit non poſthac exoriens ſol, _ 


| Veſpere nec cornu reparabit candida luna; 100 


Sed radio liquefacta tuo ſuperante peribunt. 


Atria ſancta jubar plenum, fine nube refulgens 


Gloria, inundabit; NuUMeN ſplendebit et 1ysUM 
Lvcis ; tuque die aeterno potiere ſehovae. | 


. Aequora deficient, vaneſcent aethera fumo, 105 


Labentur rupes, lapſa et juga celſa liqueſcent : 
Qllr ſtat verbum, ſtat ſervatura poteſtas ; 


Stant tua regna, tuus CHRIS TVS dominatur in 
ae vum. 2 


IN 
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RIsR, crown'd with light, imperial Salem, riſe : 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thine eyes ! 
See a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn, 
See future ſons, and daughters yet unborn, 
In crowding ranks, on every ſide, ariſe, 
Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies ! . 
See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ! 
See thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, | 
And heap'd with products of Sabean ſprings ! - | 
For thee Idume's {j picy foreſts blow, : 
And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. \ - 
See heaven its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day! | 
No more the riſing ſun ſhall gild the morn, 
Nor evening Cynthia fill her ſilver horn; 
But loſt, diſſolved, in thy ſuperior rays, 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 
O'erflow thy courts : the LiouT FLIMSELF ſhall 
. thine | 
Reveal'd, and God's 1 * be thine. 
The ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away ; - 
But fix d his word, his ſaving power remains: 
Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Mssan 


reigns. 
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OBITUM 
RICARDI WEST. 


f 


| J AM mihi nequicquam ridens Aurora refulger, 
Et rutilans auratam extollit lamp ada Phoebus ; | 


Nequicquam volucres dant mutua carmina amori, 
Atque reſumit ager viridantem laetus amictum. 
Heu, diverſa petunt aures hae langueſcentes, 


| Heu, diverſa oculi ſibi conſpicienda requirunt . : 


Lacryma ſola mei mea tantum pectora ſolvit, 
Et ſub corde meo perit imperfecta voluptas. 


At ridens Aurora affert nova gaudia menti | 
Impigrae, quantum ſupra mea fata beatae ! 
Vectigal cunctis ſolitum dant jugera ; amantem 
Mollitura, ales profundit parvula queſtum: 


Illi ego nequicquam doleo, qui audire dolentis * 
Verba nequit; miſer * magis fleo quod fleo 
| "Os 


DELIA. 
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SONNET (By MR GRAY) 


ON THE 


DEATH 


Mz RICHARD WEST. 


Ix vain to me the ſmiling mornings ſhine, 
And reddening Phebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorous deſcant join; 
Or chearful fields reſume their green attire. 
Theſe ears, alas ! for other notes repine, 

A different object do theſe eyes require; 

My lonely anguiſh melts no heart but mine, 
And in my breaſt th' imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning ſmiles the buſy race to chear, 
And new-born pleaſure brings to happier men; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear; 
To warm their little loves the birds complain: 
I fruitleſs mourn to him who cannot hear, 
And weep the more becauſe I weep in vain. 


Qs 7:0 DIRGE 
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Coram ad tumulum, quo Delia pulchra 


quieſcit, | 
g 


Agreſtes juvenes, virgineique chori, 
Prima ferent prati florentis munera, et omnem 
Abrepto ſpargent veris honore locum. . 

Hic querula audebunt haud unquam ſpectra videri, 

Quae planctu vexent hocce nemus placidum; 

At paſtorum aderit congreſsa juventus, amorem 

At non celabit candida virgo ſuum. 
 Nunquam hic cernetur rugoſa venefica, nunquam 

Nocturni Lemures agmina ſaeva ferent; 

Sed bellae vallem Dryades viridem celebrabunt, 
Et rore ornabunt mane tuum tumulum. 

Saepe rubecula, veſpertino lumine, amice 
Exiguum huc volitans afferet auxilium; 

Et cano muſco, et collecto munere florum, 

Ornabit gremium te retinentis humi. 

Quando ululantes venti, atque ingeminans furit 
imber, | 

Silveſtrem et quaſlat ſaevg procella caſam ; 

Aut curſu in medio, campi quacunque pateſcant, 
Ie repetet memori pectore moeſtus amor. 


Te 
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DIR CE IN CYMBELINE, 


BY MR COLLINS, 


. fair Fidele's graſſy tomb | 
Soft maids and village hinds ſhall bring | 
Each opening ſweet of earlieſt bloom, | 
And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 
No wailing ghoſts ſhall dare appear, 
To vex with ſhrieks this quiet grove | 1 
But ſhepherd-lads aſſemble here, | 
And melting virgins own their love; * 
No wither'd witch ſhall here be ſeen, _ ne ky © | 
No goblins lead their nightly crew ; i 
But female fays ſhall haunt the green, | 1 
And deck thy grave with early dew. | ö 
The red · breaſt oft, at evening hours, 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moſs and gather'd flowers | 1 
To deck the ground where thou art laid, i 
When howling winds and beating rain 
In tempeſt ſhake the ſylvan cell, 
Or midit the chace, on every plain, 
The tender thought on thee ſhall dwell. 
& O 2 ve Each 
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Te reddet cuicunque loco fit moeſta venuſtas, 
Debita te nunquam deſtituet lacryma ; ' 


Donec et ingratum fiat mihi vivere, amandam, 


Et deplorandam, dum Dolor intereat. 


| | gs a = | = 


POEBFMAT1S, CUI TITULUS 
THE MINSTREL* 
_ FRAGMENTUM. 
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Aux in praecluſis adytis, Gothicaque caverna, 
Horrent cui ſemper nox aeternaeque ruinae, 
Marmoreum cippum multo Oſtentatio verſu, 
Sculpturàque ornet multi, multiſque tropaeis: 
Sit mihi, quem tenui zephyrus circumvolat aura, 
Collis, contiguus campo; de ceſpite molli 
Sit tumulus; violae et paſſim ſpargantur amoenae; 
Juxta aliquem et rivum, vel garrula murmurafon- 

tis; : 
Veſpereque irradiet blande ſol gramina buſti. 

$262 ILLvc 


* When the author began to attempt Latin verſe, he tranſla- 
F 6 ted 
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Fach tender ſcene ſhall thee reſtore, 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed, 
Beloved till life can charm no more, 
And mourn'd till Pity's ſelf be dead. 


| FROM 
THE MINSTREL, 


BOOK 11. STANZ. 17, 18. 


%s, 


3 Vanity adorn the marble tomb 
With trophies, rimes, and ſcutcheons of renown, 
In the deep dungeon of ſome Gothick dome, 
Where night and deſolation ever frown : 
Mine be the breezy hill that ſkirts the down, 
| Where a green graſſy turf is all I crave, 
| With here and there a violet beſtrown ; 
Faſt by a brook, or fountain's murmuring wave ; 
And many an evening ſun ſhine ſweetly on my 
grave. | | | 
AND 


ted many ſtanzas of this poem. Theſe two are given as a ſpe- 
d cimen. 
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II Luc atque omnis juvenis gradiatur agreſts; : 
Illuc agreſtis mentem laetiſſima virgo, 
Florum vix paſſos ſertis nexura capillos, 
Atque hilaris Maiae feſtum celebrare parata. 
Atque ibi per totam paſtoris fiſtula lucem 
Impleat omne nemus moeſta dulcedine amoris: 

Veſper et ut tacite glauco velatus amictu 

Progreditur, minime feſtinet pulchra caterva; 
Lurida non ſpectri facies, lemurumve vagantim, 
Noſtri infeſtabit placidiſſima rura ſepulchri. 


. CANTILENA 
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AND thither let the village ſwain repair; 

And light of heart the village maiden gay, 

To deck with flowers her half-diſhevel'd hair, 

And celebrate the merry morn of May. 

There let the ſhepherd's pipe the livelong day 

Fill all the grove with love's bewitching woe, 

And when mild Evening comes in mantle grey, 

Let not the blooming band make haſte to go: 

No ghoſt or ſpell my long and laſt abode ſhall 
kn ow. | f 
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© CANTILENA. 


\ 
_ 


} 


Avrorar riſus, blanda et fragrantia veris, 


| Gratos invitant aligerum numeros ; 
Vocibus et dum cuncta ſonant virgulta canentiim, 
Omnia mollivit carmina dulcis amor. | 
Noſmet, Amanda, itidem, tempeſtive ſapientes, 
Utamur raptim quae brevis hora fugit ; 
Totaque deliciis fit lux conceſſa diei, 
Per betulas virides, Endremiumque nemus. . 


Nam venit acris hiems anni, triſtiſque ſenectus 
Advent, vitae quae properantis hiems ; 

Haec te purpureo vultus ſpoliabit honore, 
Illa umbram vernis frondibus ut ſpoliat. 

Gaudia tum cedent animo; non amplius ulla 
Carminibus mulcens exhilarabit avis; 

Haeque ubi marceſcunt, nos languemuſque—va- 
Alete, a ; | 

Vos, betulae virides, Endremiumque nemus. 


DEPT. 1785. 
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SCOTCH SONG, 


IL = 


2 ſmiling morn, and breathing ſpring, 


Invite the tuneful birds to ſing, 

And, while they warble from each ſpray, 
Love melts the univerſal lay: 

Let us, Amanda, timely wiſe, 

Like them improve the hour that flieg, 
And. in ſoft raptures waſte the day 
Among the birks * of Endermay. 


For ſoon the winter of the year, 
And age, life's winter, will appear; 
At this thy living bloom muſt fade, 


As that will ſtrip the verdant ſhade. 
Our taſte for pleaſure then is o'er, 

The feather'd warblers charm no more; 
And when they droop, and we decay, 
Farewell, ye b:rks of Endermay. + 


P INVITATION 
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*PETRIPROMONTORIUM 


INVITATIO. 
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UICUNQUE noſtis turbida gaudia 
Tuti quieti pectoris otio, | 
Silentio qui ruris urbem 
Poſthabuiſſe tumultuantem : 


* 


Queis ſana ſano in corpore mens placet; 

Excelſa quorum corda vel evehit | 
Sublime, vel mulcet Venuſtum, 

Huc celeres properate greſſus. 


Hic fundit urna divite nam Salus 
Fontes, amoeni et frigora balnei, 
Arvoſque laetà veſtit herba 
Et gelidis agitavit auris. 


At nulla venti ſibila perſonant 
Arbuſta nobis, neve per arborum 
Umbroſa late regna, longum et | 
Dat querulum liquida unda murmur. 
| Fatemur 
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Fatemur : at non talia poſcimus; 
Patente campo laeta Salubritas 


Gaudet, nec humenti ſub umbra 
Peſtiferam ciet alma noctem. 


Sed non fluenti florea ripa, non 
Repens ſuſurrus per cava littora, 
Deſunt, freti vel glauca, longe 
Purpureis decorata velis. 


Non luna curru argentea lucido 

Per cana collis viſa cacumina, 
Non flamma matutina Phoebi 
Per tremulum radiata pontum. 


Sublime quaeras; hic tumidum mare, 

Hic aeſtuantim verbera fluctuum 
Cernes, reſultantimque in auras 
Nubila cana abiiſſe rorum. 


Hic riſus, hic convivia laeta ſunt, 

Sermo, ſodales, otia, literae, 

Quaecunque triſti, vel jocoſo, 
 Philoſopho, aut placeant poetae. 
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INVITATION TO | 


PETERHEAD. 


Xs who for ſweets that never cloy 
Can quit wild pleaſure's toilſome ſtrife ; 

For rural peace, and filent joy, 
Can quit the ſtorms of city life ; 


Whom languor, or whom pain, alarms, 
Who ſeek a mind from trouble freed, | 
On nature's mild or awful charms 
Who gaze in rapture; hither ſpeed. 


Here Health her bath's enlivening tide, 
And fountain's ſparkling nectar pours ; 
Fields fluctuate in flowery pride, 
| While cool gales fan the quiet ſhores. 


What, though for us no tainted breeze 
Along the vocal thicket rove ;* 
No rivulet glance through whiſpering trees, 
And murmur down a depth of grove ! 
P 2 . Th 


There are no woods in this neighbourhood, and very few trees. 


- 
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Th' expanded plain Health joys to tread, 
To drink heaven's free, freſh-blowing breath, 
Not pent in woods and watery ihade 

Exhaling peſtilence and death. 


Nor daiſied hk of filver ſtream, 
Nor ſounding beach our fates deny, 
Nor floating fails, that lightly gleam 
Where ocean melts in the blue ſky; 


Nor moon, in ſolemn ſplendor born 
Slow o'er the hoar hill's ſhadowy ſteep ; 
Nor the gay beam that fires the morn, 
Shooting along the tremulous deep. 


Or ſeek ye greatneſs ? See the tide 
Whirl'd in tempeſtuous eddies rave; 
See from the brown rock's foamy fide 


Burſt high in air the thundering wave. 


Here Friendſhip warms, here ſmiles engage ; 
Here Converſe, Quiet, Learning, Leiſure, 
Feed mirth, ſoothe care, afford the ſage 
Inſtruction, and the poet pleaſure. 


ODE. 
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ODE *, 


Powe of theſe awful regions, hail ! 
For ſure ſome mighty Genius roves 

With ſtep unheard, or loves to ſail | 

Unſeen, along theſe cliffs and groves. 


O'er the wild mountain's ſtormy waſte, 
The ſhatter'd crag's impending breaſt, 
And rocks by mortal feet untrod ; 
Deep in the murmuring night of woods, 
Or mid the headlong roar of floods, 
More bright we view the preſent God. 


More bright, than if in glittering ſtate 
O'ercanopied with gold he fat, 


The pride of Phidian art confeſs'd.,—- 
Hail, 
* Suppoſed to have been written on occaſion of viſiting the 
wild and magnificent ſcenery of the cliffs of Kinnoull, on the banks 
of the 'Tay near Perth. The Author has in theſe lines not un- 


ſucceſsfully imitated that noble ode of Mr Gray, which Es | 
thus: O Tu, ſeveri Religio loci, &c. 
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Hail, Power ſublime ! thy votary ſhield ; 
O liſten to my lay, and yield 
A young, but weary, wanderer, reſt. 


But if, from reſt and filence torn, 

And theſe loved ſcenes, I roam afar, 
By fate's returning ſurge down born, 
To toſs in care's tumultuous war; 


Grant me, ſecure from toil and ſtrife, 
And all the vain alarms of life, 
And all the rabble's feveriſh rage, 
Remote in ſome obſcure retreat, 
At leaſt to paſs, in freedom ſweet, 
The ſolitude of age. 


HUNTING. 
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HUNTING. 


irons rays of purple fire the ſky, 
And gild the ſhivering ſtream, | 

Beyond the weſtern miſt on high 

' While the gay woodlands gleam. 


Hark how the voice of hounds and horn 
Floats in the fragrant gale ; | 


Along the ruſtling thicket born, 
And down the ſhadowy vale. 


They paſs ;. nor Fancy's modeſt ear 
The ſhouting train purſues ; 


No ſcreams of bloody triumph chear 
The ſolitary muſe. 


Ye, whoſe victorious arts beguile 
The ſufferer of its breath, 


ö Who watch, with fierce unthinking ſmile, 
The languid throbs of death; 
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Haſte, let your harmleſs captives bleed: 
Ye too muſt fall as they; 


Death, on a ſwift though noiſeleſs ſteed, 
Purſues you as his prey, 


Nor yet prolong the victim's woe 
In lingering terror driven: 

Kill, do not torture ; mercy ſhow, 
And mercy hope from heaven. 


„ irn 
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CANTILENA. 


Ocrosrr 1785. 
Dorian heu! fati nimium mandata ſevera 
Amplexu optatae cogunt procul eſſe puellae; 

Per deſerta vagor terrae incomitatus et exſpes: 
At quanto potius mallem ſuccumbere mort: !_ 
Hei mihi! deliciis animi cum diſtrahar, unquam 
Collini abſentis reputabit Delia nomen? 

Hei mihi! tum lacrymas reputans deflebit ; acerbo 
Exulis angorem meditabitur illa dolore? 


Fare age, non terrore animum torquebere, cum jam 
Undarum accumulant montana cacumina venti, 
Cum rutilo immicuit fulgur ſplendore vibratum, 
Et fremit horridior tonitru reboante procella? | 
Deficiet certe tibi mens formidine, certe 

Tum miſeri tandem ſortem plorabis amantis, 
Cum memor in mentem revocaveris omnia noſtra 
Irrita vota, omnemque ubi non felicis amorem. 


Tum tibi mens fallax juvenem depinget amatum 
Attonitum, extremaque labantem in margine vitae; 
Horriſonis 
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SONG, By 


SET BY MR JACKSON, 


Fax from the arms of her I love, 


By fate too cruel doom'd to ſigh, 
To deſert climes forlorn I rove: 


How lighter far the taſk, to die 


When from my ſoul's ſoft treaſure torn . 
Will Delia think on Colin's name ? 
In fancy hear the exile mourn, 

In fancy ſee his ſorrows ſtream ? 


Say, will not fear a pang inſpire, 


When winds the mountain billows form, 


When lightnings flaſh their forky fire, 
And awful thunder ſwells the ſtorm ? 
A dread will ſurely then prevail, 


Thy ſoul a kind compaſſion move, 


When memory tells the tender tale 
Of all my woes, and hapleſs love. 


Then will thy fancy paint the ſwain 
Aghaſt, on life's extremeſt verge, 
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Horriſonis jam nunc luctantem flutibus—et jam 
Exaniraum corpus, pelago merſumque profundo. 


Attamen haud adeo ſinas ſimulacra malorum 
Molle tuum tanto pectus turbare pavore: 
Nam capiti noſtro coelum arcet damna benignum, 


Ne tibi tam placidus vultus moerore madeſcat. 


{ 


ö 
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CANTILENA. 


SEPTR 1785. 
Un fulgentis volitantia gaudia linquens 
Rus petere umbroſum vis, comes, Anna, mei ; 
Secretaeque tibi valles, veſtiſque placere 
Ruſſa poteſt, humilis ſolaque tecta caſae ? 
Amplius haud unquam ſplendet cum ſerica palla, 
Amplius haud unquam cum tibi gemma micat, 


An, qua pulchrarum fueras pulcherrima, ſede 
Regal placide cedere tu poteris ? 


Cumque aberis longe, non arvaque laeta tuorum, 
Laetaque tecta animo et reſpicies oculis ? 
Tu poteris Boreae glacialis ferre furorem, 
Ardentis Phoebi vel tolerare jubar ? 
| Heu, 
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Now ſtruggling in the roaring main— 

Now dead, and ſunk beneath the ſurge. 

Yet let not vifions thus alarm 

Thy ſoft and feeling heart with fear ; 

For thee, Heaven ſhields my head from harm, 


To ſave ſuch innocence a tear. 


SONG. By DR PERCY. 


SET BY MR JACKSON, 


— — 


©) Nancy, will you go with me, 
Nor ſigh to leave the flaunting town? 
Can filent glens have charms for thee, 
The lonely cot, and ruſſet gown ? 


Noc longer dreſt in ſilken ſheen, 


No longer deckt with jewels rare, 
Say canſt thou quit the courtly ſcene, 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair ? 


O Nancy, when you're far away, 
Will you not caſt a look behind.? 
Can you endure the ſcorching ray, 


Nor ſhrink before the wintry wind ? 


Say, 
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Heu, poterit tandem, poterit tam ſaeva laborum 


Tam tenera et mollis diſcere forma pati; 


Neve, ubi pulchrarum fueras pulcherrima, ſedes 
Regales moerens, aegra animive, gemes ? 


Extremumque leges halitum, dum vita recedit, 
Langueſcens tandem cum morietur amans ? 
Sufpiriumque premes luQans, atque ore ſereno 


M .0-yrtis ſuſtineas exhilarare torum ? 


Atque piam fundes lacrymam, tumulumque re- 


centem ä 


Sparges flore novo, purpureiſque roſis; 


Neve, ubi pulchrarum fueras pulcherrima, ſedes 


Feſtivas, moerens, aegra animive, gemes ? 


Say, 
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Say, can that ſoft and tender mien 
Extremes of hardſhip learn to bear; 

Nor then regret each courtly ſcene, 
Where thou wert faireſt of the fair? 


And when at laſt thy Love ſhall die 

Will you receive his parting breath? 
Will you repreſs the ſtruggling ſigh, 

And chear with ſmiles the bed of death? 
And will you o'er his breathleſs clay 


Strow flowers, and drop the tender tear; 


Nor then regret each ſcene ſo gay, | 3 


Where thou wert faireſt of the fair ? 


| 
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Has, hark! the drums afar, 
And the loud clarion's angry ſound, 


Announce th' approaching war; 
The ſteeds in thunder bound: 


Unfurl'd the banners glare on high; 


The roar of cannon rends the ſky, 
And rocks the ground. 

And now, all around, 

Fires flaſh, ſmoke whirls, and bullets fly, 
© To kill or wound.” 


And what, though battle's doom 

Suppreſs the youthful warrior's breath ! 
Could Sloth avoid the tomb! 

Can Flight eſcape from Death ! 
What though, where we may fink in fleep, 
O'er the green turf no marble weep, 

No ſcutcheon wave! 
We aſk not ſuch reward: 
Fair Fame and ſmiling Virtue guard. 

The hero's grave. 


ADAPTED TO A FAVOURITE MILITARY AIR, 
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ON THE 


DEATH 


M JAMES VALENTINE®. 


V. clouds that in tempeſtuous grandeur driven 
Involve in twilight gloom the noon day heaven; 
Ye torrents, down theſe craggy cliffs that roar ; 
Ye murmurs hoarſe, that ſweep the pebbly ſhore ; 
Ye winds that whiſtle, and ye waves that roll ; 
Well do ye ſuit the ſadneſs of my ſoul. 


Yes, ye rude rocks, the lingering ſounds return, 
Ye woods, wave high your hoary heads, and 


mourn, 
And howl, ye melancholy gales, along, 
Wafting the wild notes of funereal ſong, 


R | YET 
FFT rr 
* The author's couſin german and intimate friend ; a perſon of 
great modeſty and worth; who, after ſerving five or ſix years as 
a midſhipman in the Britiſh navy, and ſignalizing his valour in 
many battles, loſt his life in a ſtorm in 1785, in the twenty third 
year of his age. 'To account for one paſſage in the poem, it is 
neceſſary to add, that his body was thrown on the land, and there 
buried. 
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Yer, why for him attune funereal lays, 

Him deaf to mortal plaint, and mortal praiſe 
Safe, where no perils threat, no anguiſh ſtings, 
But Peace for ever ſpreads triumphant wings ! 
Where hoſts of Seraphim hoſannas raiſe, 

And worlds to worlds reſound their Maker's praiſe; 
Where, ſorrow, toil, and care, in rapture drown'd, 
Heaven's everlaſting ſplendour blazes round. 
The virtuous man, who nobly yields his breath, 
Requires not ſorrow, but exults in death : 
Crown'd with fair fame the patriot hero's bier 
Diſclaims the tribute of a tender tear. 


LET tender tears embalm the gentle maid, 
In the gay morn of life whoſe beauties fade : 
Oft at her tomb the village train be ſeen, 

To deck with wreathes of freſheſt flower the green, 

There let the nightingale along the grove, 

At the lone midnight hour, lament her love; 

The ſnow-drop there a ſickly bloſſom ſhed, 

The lily languiſhingly hang the head; 

And there the lay of woe her doom deplore, | 

| Who bloom'd, and ſmiled, and charm'd, and is 
no more. | 


Bur other muſick to thy | grave be born, 
And trophies different far thy turf adorn. 


There 
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There let the oak in majeſty ariſe, 

Its giant arms wide-waving in the ſkies ; 
Fated perhaps with Britain's flag to ſhine, 
And future heroes bear to deeds like thine: 
That mount, where thy remains in honour ſleep, 
Amid the murmur of th' encircling deep, 
Thy friends, who {till the patriot ardour ſhare, 
Shall viſit, and ſhall love to linger there; 
Heave, in ecſtatick tears, affection's ſigh, 

And wiſh like thee to live, like thee to die : 
Like thee, from diſcontent ſecure and ſtrife; 
To flouriſh through the vernal years of life ; 
Then ripe in glory ſink into the grave, 
Mourn'd by the good, and envy'd by the brave. 


FULL often, when at length are paſt away 
The languid moments of the lonely day, 
And night a welcome change of ſcene ſupplies, 
Spreading her ſparkling mantle o'er the ſkies, 
In ſleep I ſee the elements engage, 
And hear the winds howl, and the waters rage: 
— That ſolitary bark contends in vain, 
Toſs'd in th' infuriate uproar of the main, 
While mountain waves in long array are driven, 


And the fierce lightning fires the angry heaven. 
„ Lo, 
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Lo, plunging far down down the billowy ſteep 

She reels : and lo, ſhe ſinks for ever in the deep. 

Shivering I wake in tears, aghaſt, forlorn, 

To waſte in woe the melancholy morn. : 

FATHER Almighty, whoſe ſupreme controul 

In light and life makes worlds unnumber'd roll ; 

Whoſe providence, to man for ever kind, 

Buy grief refines, with comfort calms the mind; 

Whoſe chaſtenings, proof of thy paternal love, 

Teach hope to ſoar to better worlds above : 

O when in light theſe ſhadows melt away, 

In light, the dawning of eternal day; 
When the high trump of heaven, with mellow 

| : breath, 

Pours thrilling thunder in the ear of Death ; 

On me may that laſt morn ſerenely ſhine, | 

And give meback my loved lamented VALENTINE: 


IN 


* 
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GULIELMO WILSONX, 
i CHIRURGO, A. M. 
IN INDIAM OCCIDENTALEM 


NAVIGATURO. 


ODE. 
1 1 quem ſonantis murmur Atlantici 
Sacra et medendi munia poſtulant, 
Fervenſque complexu revulſum | 
Accipiet Jamaica noſtro; _ 
Extrema tecum praemia fer mei: 
Non æra, claram non ego purpuram, 


Sed vota porto, queis amicum 


Muſa ſuum jubeat valere. 
Non 


2 = —— — : 5 


*The perſon to whom this ode is inſcribed, and who had been 
the author's intimate friend from childhood, went to Jamaica z 
but, finding the climate hurtful to him, returned to Europe; at- 
tended his Friend during the laſt four months of his life, and ſaw 
him expire. This ode, in which the author ſo plainly hints at, 
and almoſt foretells, his own early death, has no date, but ap- 
pears from circumſtances to have been written ſome years before 
that event took place. It was never, for an obvious reaſon, ſhown 


by the author to any perſon 3 but was found among his papers 
after his death, 


— 
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Non purpuratum ſcilicet, aut jubar 
Flagrantis auri, certa beatitas 
Sectatur ; at quam vera virtus 
Veſtiit excoluitque mentem. 
Aſſurge! Nam lux omnipotens Dei 
Effulſit; atro fuſa ſub aethere 
Vox laeta Chriſti enim filentes 
| Perpetuo repulit tenebras. 
Sequare divini imperium Ducis : 
Sic non Voluptas blanda recondito- 
Uret veneno, comprimetve | 
Dextra Dei monitrix dolentem. 
Sic te remittat mi Deus arbiter 
Si mi fruenti luce, nec impium 
Sermone cernam, neu coactis 
Divitiis leviter ſuperbum; 
Virtutis atqui pectore conſcio 
Firme quietum, dum vitu tenes 
Late imminentes per ruinas - 
Non trepidans iter ac triumphum. 
Sin lucis ipſo in limine fervidum 
Frigente me vi mors premat invida; 
Neu fama ridens, neu cadentis 
Veſper adhuc maneat ſenectae: 
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(Quippe et canentem fata requirere 
Mens inquietis ſaepe doloribus 
Jactata, corporiſque dudum 
Debilis admonuere languor ;) 
Confiſus Olli, qui Pater omnium, 
Ito filentem tu tumulum prope ; 
Mutamque ſuſpirans amici 
Da lacrymam viridi ſepulchro. 


IN 
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IN OBITUM 
NOBILIS INFORTUNATAE 
. ELEGIA, 


—- 


P. vallem auratam luna quae triſtis imago 
Innuit, invitans alti in penetralia luci? 

Ipſa eſt! at pectus foedat cur plaga cruentum, 
Obſcuro tremulus micuit cur lumine mucro ! 

O ſemper placida, O longe pulcherrima ſemper, 5 
Noxa fit in coelo, dicas, vehementer amaſſe; 

Eſſe nimis tenero, vel firmo pectore; amantis 
Mollis, vel partes Romani egiſſe ſeveri: 

Aethere non juſto ſervantur munera menti 
Excelſum ſentire auſae, aut periiſſe decore ? 10 


ILLAM quare aliter juſſiſtis, Numina, ferri 
Sublimem ſupra data deſideria vulgo? 
Primum orta eſt vobis famae ambitioſa cupido, 
Agminis angelici, praeclaraque culpa deorum; 
Inde petit terram, Superiimque exempla ſecutos 1 5 
Heroas, ſacra inde inflammat pectora regum. 
| Multae 
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POPE'S ELEGY 


ON AN 


UNFORTUNATE LADY. 
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W HAT beckoning ghoſt along the moonlight 
_ glade 


Invites my ſteps, and points to yonder ſhade ? 


"Tis ſhe ? but why that bleeding boſom gored, 
Why dimly gleams the viſionary ſword! 

O ever beauteous, ever friendly, tell, 

Is it in heaven a crime to love too well ; 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To act a lover's or a Roman's part? 

Is there no bright reverſion in the ſky 

For thoſe who greatly think, or bravely die ? 


War bade ye elſe, ye Powers, her ſoul aſpire 


Above the vulgar flight of low deſire ? 
Ambition firſt ſprung from your bleſt abodes, 


The glorious fault of angels and of gods : 
Thence to their images on earth it flows, 
And in the breaſts of kings and heroes glows. 


8 Moſt 


— — — o 
—— — —— — — — —— — 


? 
| 
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Multae equidem mentes, . ſemel omne per 


aevum 

Tranſpiciunt caveae membrorum vincula, pigrae 
Lumina opaca, annos longae candentia vitae, 
Vana, velut lucens defoſlo taeda ſepulchro; 20 
Quas ſegnis faſtus regis delectat eoi, 


Tectorumquè ſuorum altum dormire receſſu. 


TALEs ut fugeret, properantia fata pan 
In coelum, ante diem forſan, rapuere miſertum, 
Materiae veluti pars purior exit in auras, 25 
Cognatas faeceſque infra ſejuncta relinquit; 
Ille animus loca ſic adiit ſua; neve remanſit 


Virtus una, fero generi latura ſalutem. 


Ar tu praedulcis mandati peſſime cuſtos, 
Sordide fraternae deſertor progenie i! 30 


Ecce, genae tenerae pallent jam morte propinqua ! 


Halitus extremus roſeo tremit ecce labello! 


Frigent pectora“, quae terris fudere calorem, 

Fixi nulla oculi jaculantur ſpicula amoris. 

At ſic, ſi mundum regit Aequi aeterna poteſtas, 35 

Sic veſtrae uxores, proles et veſtra, peribunt. 35 
Omne 


n 


The want of the ce/ura in the two firſt feet of this yerſe has 


an 
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Moſt ſouls; tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull ſullen priſoners in the body's cage 

Dim lights of life that burn a length of years 

, Uſeleſs, unſeen, like lamps in ſepulchres : 

Like eaſtern kings a lazy ſtate they keep, 
And, cloſe confined to their own palace, fleep. 


FroM theſe, perhaps ere nature bade her die, 
Fate ſnatch'd her early to the pitying ſky. 
As into air the purer ſpirits flow, 
And ſeparate from their kindred dregs below ; 
So flew the ſoul to her congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 


Bur thou, falſe guardian of a 3 ſo good, 
Thou, mean deſerter of thy brother's blood !— 
See on theſe ruby lips the trembling breath, 
Theſe cheeks now fading at the blaſt of death. 
Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before, 
And thoſe love-darting eyes muſt roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal Juſtice rules the ball, 

Thus ſhall your wives and thus your children fall : 
| 7 On 


an effect ſingularly happy. It will put the reader in mind of Vit- 
gil's Et cum frigida mars, &c. Xneid. IV. 385. 
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Omne genus vindicta manet feſtina, ſceleſtas 


Obſeſſura fores crebra et mox pompa feretri: 
Inde aſtans dicet, dextra monſtrante, viator, 


(Quando viae longo nigreſcent funere) Cerne, 40 


Cerne, quibus Furiae durarant robore ferri 
Horrendas animas, et neſcia pectora vinci. 
Sic indefleti tranſit fortuna ſuperbi, 
Stultis prodigium, ſplendentis pompa diei ! 


Sic pereant omnes, quorum effera corda alieno 45 


Non caluere bono, non fiunt mollia luctu. | 


Qv AE tibi, quae poterunt unquam, laeſa umbra, 
piare | | 


Exequias cultu caſſas, et fata dolore 
Non tibi cognatae lacrymae, non luctus amici, 


Pallenti placuere, decuſve dedere feretro. 50 
Aſt externa manus morientes clauſit ocellos, 


Externaeque manus artus poſuere decoros, 
Externaeque manus humile ornavere ſepulchrum, 


Externi fletus celebrant, honor externuſque. 


Quip tibi nulla nigro quod turba incedat 
amictu, 55 


Perque horam doleat, tum ploret forſitan annum, 


Ludibria et circum vani mentita doloris 
Ad feſtiva ferat loca, nocturnaſque choreas ? 
| Bo Quid 
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On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 

And frequent hearſes ſhall beſiege your gates. 
There paſſengers ſhall ſtand, and pointing ſay, 
While the long funerals blacken all the way:; 
Lo theſe were they, whoſe ſouls the furies ſteel'd, 
And curſed with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unlamented paſs the proud away, 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day. 

So periſh all whoſe breaſt ne'er learn'd to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 


WHAT can atone, O ever-injured ſhade ! 

Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? 

No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtick tear 
Pleaſed thy pale ghoſt, or graced thy mournful bier. 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were cloſed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compoſed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 
Buy ſtrangers honour'd and by ſtrangers mourn'd. 


WHAT though no friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour perhaps, then mourn a year; 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the publick ſhow ? 

| What 
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| Quid cineti quamvis nulli illacrymentur Amores; 


Marmora nulla tui ſplendeſcant aemula vultus; 60 
Exuvias ſacrata tuas non terra capeſlat, 
Muſſeturve tuo carmen ferale ſepulchro ? 

At buſtum ornabit ſurgentim gloria florum; 

At formoſa levis velabit pectora ceſpes: 63 
Illic et primis lacrymis Aurora dolebit, 


Et roſa prima anni ſuaves profundet odores; 


Atque tuo tumulum nunc ſacrum funere pennis 
Umbrabit patulis coeleſtim argenteus ordo. | 


Sie dormit placide, fine nomine, fic fine cippo, 
Quae formam, titulos, famam poſſedit, opeſque. 70 
Nil. tua jam refert, quam clara et amata fuiſſes; 


| Nil, tibi quis genitor fuerit, qualeſye propinqui : 
Reſtas pauxillum neglecti pulveris; olim 
Neu poterit plus eſſe hominum quodcunque ſu- 


perbum eſt. ". 24 


IILI ut, quos quondam cecinit, cadet ipſe poeta; 
Non laudem excipiet ſurda auris; lingua canenti 
Fiet muta. Et fata ejus, qui flebile carmen 
Jam fundit laerymans, cito erunt deflenda viciſſim. 
Tum demum clauſis oculis tua forma recedet, 
Languentique animoextremus te diſtrahet angor. 80 
Tunc erit ille exſors vitae levis atque laborum, 
Aeternum oblitus muſae, Dilecta, Tuique. 


GULIELMO 


/ 
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What, though no weeping Loves thine aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face? 

What, though no ſacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb? 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flowers be dreſt, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt, 
There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow ; 
While angels with their filver wings o'erſhade 
The ground now ſacred by thy reliques made. 


So peaceful reſts, without a ſtone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth and fame. 
How loved, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 


A heap of duſt alone remains of thee : 
"Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be. 


Pon rs themſelves muſt fall, like thoſe they ſung, 
Deaf the praiſed ear, and mute the tuneful tongue: 
Even he, whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall ſhortly want the generous tear he pays. 
Then from his cloſing eyes thy form ſhall part, 
And the laſt pang ſhall tear thee from his heart; 
Life's idle buſineſs at one gaſp be o'er, 

The muſe forgot, and thou beloved no more. 


GULIELMO 
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, 


VULTEIUS EQUES*. 


——— — 
— 


Lonbimioncpr polumque minans ubi celſa co- 
lumna 
Audax Thraſonice frontem extulit, ac mentitur; 


Vixit, tranquillae mentis, famaeque modeſtae, 


Simplex atque bonus, Vulteius nomine, Civis: 


Relligioſus, frugi, et caetera; non locuples, ſed 5 


Permultum poterat promiſſo; ſobrius, at cui 
Poſſit quiſque dies ſolidum praebere catinum, 
Farcimen feſtus ſuperaddere; templa forumque 
Viſens aſſidue; conſtantis praemia lucri 

Fert, donans raro, nifi pauperibus quadrantes. 10 


OmNnis ſed pungit Satanam pietas : et Iöbi 
Tentatorem animum punxit Vulteiia virtus ; 
| 5 At 


— — — — 
— — 


* Pope's Sir Balaam and Horace's Vulteius Mena are different 
characters. The Tranſlator put Vulteius for Balaam for no o- 


| ther reaſon (I believe) but becauſe he thought the former might 


be more manageable in hexameter verſe. The dactyls of the firſt 
line, followed by a Spondaick, give to the firſt couplet of the tranſ- 
7 lation 
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SIR BALAAM, 


W ze London's column, pointing at the ſkies, 

Like a tall bully lifts the head, and lies; 

There dwelt a Citizen of ſober fame, 

A plain, good man, and Balaam was his name; 

Religious, punctual, frugal, and ſo forth; _ 

His word would paſs for more than he was worth: 

One ſolid diſh his week-day meal affords, 

An added pudding ſolemnized the Lord's: 

Conſtant at church and change ; his gains were 
ſure, | 


His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor. 


Tux devil was piqued ſuch ſaintſhip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him, like good Job of old; 


lation a peculiar contraſt and vivacity. The Tranſlator humour- 
ouſly ſuppoſes the monument of London to threaten, both heaven 
with invaſion, and the city by ſeeming ready to fall on it. It was ac- 
tually ſaid to be in ſome danger of falling at the time when he 
firſt ſaw it. | 


OS * 
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At cautus, longeque * ſapientior, illi, 5 
Tentabundus, non rapuit, ſed congerit, aurum. 


JussBRATaerius Princeps; fluctuſque procellae 15 
Verrunt, Vulteiique patrem merſere profundo; 
Ejus tum tundunt Cornubica littora, donec 
Naufragio/ bino felix ditatur arena. 

JAMquUE creatus eques, ceu SY viveret alter 
 Vivit homo, modicumque bibit, nec pauca jocatur; 
Cum Vivas, olim ut debebas vivere, Conjux 21 
Edixit; fumantque duo en! farcimina menſa. 


Ix Do, dum vinctus ſomno nuduſque jacebat, 
Subduxit gemmam probus inſtitor, oppoſuitque 
Commiſſum noſtro Vulteio pignus; at ille 25 
Detinuit lapidem vafer, eluſitque doloſum. 
Nonnihil audebat mens hiſcere conſcia, fic mox 
Obturata: «Dabam beſſes; aſt—hem ! daboetaſſes* 
« Integros; templumbis adibo, proutſemelibam.— 
«© Quamque alio i ingenuum vacat omni crimine pec- 
| « tus! 30 


. OyeporRTUNAnotat Satanas ea tempora, et inſtat. 
| Foenora me, congeſtumque enitet aurum; 
Grandine 


—— — 
* The Roman Bes or Beſſis was $ to the 4s in the proportion of 
eight to twelve, 
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But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 8 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 


Rousꝝo by the Prince of air the whirlwinds ſweep 


The ſurge, and plunge his father in the deep ; 
Then full againſt his Cornith lands they roar, 


And two rich ſhipwrecks bleſs the lucky ſhore. 


SIR BALAAM now-——He lives like other folks, 
And takes his chirping pint, and ctacks his jokes : 
Live like yourſelf,” was ſoon my lady's word; 
And lo ! two puddings ſmoked upon the board. 2 


ASLEEP and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away. 
He pledged it to the knight; the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 
Some ſcruple roſe, but thus he eaſed his thought: 
&« Ill now give ſixpence where I gave a groat; 
Where once I went to church, I'll now go twice; 
* And am fo clear too of all other vice.“ 


Tux tempter { aw his time ; the work he plied : 
Stocks and ſubſcriptions pour on every fide ; 


Till 


— — — wed oe 3 
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'  Grandine donec adeſt uſurae duplicis ipſa 


Vis Satanae ſplendens manifeſtum, atque ima refi- 
_ «dens 1 4 2 | 


' Corda tenet; faſceſque amplae committit haben- 


das 1 SESS 


= Mercaturae, animum firmans ſignanſque potitor. 


Ex Vulteius eques, jam vividus ingenii vir, 
Attribuit quaeſtus meritis mentique ſagaci: 


Scilieet ipſe fibi, dederint quae numina quondam; 
Provida cura Dei fit ridens alea caſis. 40 


Mutatos mutata ſequuntur nomina mores. 
Mane taberna rogat feſtum argentaria ; templum 
(Scilicet in. tantis curis) vix viſere ; rite at 


Natos et famulos, dominam quoquemittereſponſam. 


Hic, Satanae auſpicio, gelido matrona Decembri 45 
Alſit, marmoreoque it conclamata ſepulchro. 


Mix A TUR vulteium equitem generofa puella; 
Hanc ille, et dueit ; fit et aulicus illico : linquit 
Inſulſam plebem, atque ſuae blanditus amanti 
Aulai lepidis geſtit comes ire cuculis. 50 
Mittitur in pacata levis ſtipendia natus, 

Potat, amat, pugnat, ſocii transfigitur enſe : 
Fiha ſummati ſordeſcit fulgida conjux, 
Fertque perenne decustituli, morbumqueperennem: 


. | Ipſe 


"OP * DES * 
—— — — 
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Till all the demon made his full deſcent 
In one abundant ſhower of cent. per cent, 
Sinks deep within him, and poſſeſſes whole, 


- Then dubs director, and ſecures his ſoul. 


” BEHOLD Sir Balaam now, a man of ſpirit, 
Aſcribes his gettings to his parts and merit: 
Whar late he call'd a bleſſing now was wit, 
And God's good providence, a lucky hit. 


Things change their titles as our manners turn. 


His counting-houſe employ'd the Sunday morn. 
Seldom at church ('twas ſuch a buſy life) 

But duly ſent his family and wife. 

There (ſo the devil ordain' d) one Chriſtmas tide 
My good old lady catch'd a cold, and died. 


A nymph of quality admires our knight ; 
He marries, bows at court, and grows polite ; 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins, to pleaſe the fair, 
The well-bred cuckolds in St. James's air: 
Firſt for his ſon a gay commiſſion buys, 
Who drinks and fights, and in a duel dies : 
His daughter flaunts a viſcount's tawdry wife, 


And bears a coronet and —— for life. 
ns © In 
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Ipſe ſenatoris munus ſedemque Britanni 55 
Obtinet, et Stephani venatur praemia ſancti. 
Ludentem dominam nudat mox alea : damnum 
Praeſtat Vulteio corruptrix Gallia nummis. 
Defertur capitis Vulteius; mugit orator; | 
Regia deſeruit dat guttur nobile funi. 60 
En ͤ8uxorque, puerque, puellaque, ſunt tua, Daemon! 
Sunt tua; ſed fiſco cedit dilectius aurum. | 
Partitur praedam Satanas cum rege ; Deumque 
Exſecrans animam ponit Vulteius equeſtrem. 


% TT 
ICAA_MR—_A_n_ _ q ç— — — — UAA 


NOVEMB- 1782. 


CUM primum e magnis convellitur Aſtacus undis, 
En ! quantus flava nigrans ſe volvit arena ! 

At quam ſuave rubet, ſimul ingens fertur in altam, 
Jam poſito nigrore et fracta cortice, menſam ! 


lis, 


Ex 
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In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains, 

And one more penſioner Saint Stephen gains. 
My lady falls to play; ſo bad her chance, 

He muſt repair it; takes a bribe from France. 
The houſe impeach him, Coningſby harangues, 
The court forſakes him, —and Sir Balaam hangs. 
Wife, ton, and daughter, Satan, are thy own; 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown. - 
The devil and the king divide the prize; 

And ſad Sir Balaam curſes God and dies. 


LOBSTER. 


HOW black and vaſt the ſhapeleſs lobſter ſprawls, 
When from the ocean wave he firſt is born! 

How does his well-crack'd ſhell, when dinner calls, 
With lovely red the lofty board adorn ! 
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THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 


Sor vs uti paſtor, procul inter littora Ebudiim, 
Lugubri aeternùm reboantia murmure ponti, 
(Sive hunc mens trepidans fallat male relligioſa, 
Sive animae aethereae, mortali corpore amictae, 
Dignentur quondam noſtros impellere ſenſus) 
Imam per vallem, vel nuda cacumina montis, 
Dum currum tremulo demergit 3 in oceano Sol, 5 
Inceſſu tacito videt agmina magna moveri; 
Omnia tum tenues abeunt liquefacta ſub auras. 


As when a . of the Hebrid iſles 
Placed far amid the melancholy main; 
(Whether it be lone fancy him beguiles, 

Or that aereal beings ſometimes deign 
To ſtand embodied to our ſenſes plain) 
Sees on the naked hill, or valley low, 
The whilſt in ocean Phebus dips his wain, 
A vaſt aſſembly moving to and fro; 
Then all at once in air diſſolves the wonderous 


ſhow. 


BONNER 


9 


8. 


us 
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- BONNERI EPISCOPI UMBRA, 


PARAPHRASTICE REDDIT 4; 
AMICI JUSSU. 178g. 


| i; thay Parce pus umbris, ſanctoque ſopori ! | 


Nequicquam precibus connitimur. Ecce recluſo 
| | | Dumeto 


BISHOP BONNER's GHOST. 
Br Miss H. MARE. 


* 


IN the gardens of the palace at Fulham is a dark receſs: at 
the end of which ſtands a chair that once belonged to Biſhop Bon- 


ner. A certain Biſhop of London, more than two hundred years 


after the death of Bonner, undertook to cut with his own hand a 
narrow walk through this thicket, which is ſince called the men's 
walk, He had no ſooner begun to clear the way, than lo, ſudden- 
ly, up from the chair ſtarted the ghoſt of Bonner, and in a tone 
of juſt and bitter indignation uttered the following verſes." 


Rwonnnm, hold! ah! ſpare my ſhade, Reſpect the hallow'd 
dead. | 
Vain prayer! I ſce the opening glade, See utter darkneſs fled. 


MW fortzns, en 
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Drimeto jubar, et fugientes cerno tenebras. 

Neu ſecus et menti lumen per opaca dediſtis 
Tu, fimileſque tui; ne nebula relligioſa 8 
Obrueret populos. Ubi nox ſanctiſſima tandem, 
Verum docta nitens a turpi condere vulgo? 
Divina et tandem ſapientia, quae neget unquam 
Deliraſſe caput contectum rite cucullo? 

Inſidiae vafrorum in ſtultos, denſa ſcholarum 10 
Retia, decipient non amplius. O ubi tandem 
Dilecti errores, mendacia ſacra, piorum | 
Cura ſacerdotum! Vae peſſima ſaecula, dextraeque 


Armatae 


Juſt ſo, your innovating hand Let in the moral light; 
So, chaſed for this bewilder'd land Fled intellectual night. 
Where nowthat holy gloom, which hid Fair truth from vulgar ken? 
Where now that wiſdom which forbid Tothink thatmonks were men? 
The tangled mazes of the ſchools, Which ſpread ſo thick before, 
Whichknaves intwined topuzzle fools, Shall catch mankind no more. 
Thoſe charming intricacies where? Thoſe venerable lies? 
Thoſe legends, once the church's care, Thoſe ſweet perplexities? 
Ah ! fatal age, whoſe ſons combined Of credit to exhauſt us 
Ah! fatal age, which gave mankind A Luther and a Fauſtus*. 
Had only Jack and Martin lived, Our power had ſlowly fled ; 
Our influence longer had ſurvived, Had laymen never read. 

For 


* Fauſtus, one of the firſt printers. The ſame age that brought hereſy into the 
church introduced printing among the arts, 
+ How Biſhop Bonner came to have read the Tale of a tub we need not now in- 
| \ - 


Cuire, 


ue 
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Armatae in Divos! Lutheri dum dogma coronan 


Tergeminam quaſſat, fundunt tua prelaque char- 


5 115. _ 15 
Vae, Fauſte, infauſtas. Quid Martin iſte? quid audax 
Jackius? An melius quam nos docuere? fuiſſet: 
At caperent tamen aegre ignarum ſcripta legendi. 
Fuſa magiae inſtar ſed enim Doctrina volabat 
Arte typographica ; ſed enim (pudor et ſcelus !) 

ipſe 20 
Judicat et vulgus, dicatne Eccleſia verum. 


ConcILIA, et Synodi, Conſulta, Peregrinantes 


Qui colitis cineres Diviim, Tuque, optime Papa, 


Cuſtos virtutum, ſacrans peccanda ; receſſit 
Relligio heu quianam noſtri ! non aere ſoluto 25 
Porta patet coeli? non, ſpongia peccatorum, 
Delebit culpas leve ſupplicium? O ubi Petri 

* | Denaru 


For knowledge flew, like magick ſpell, By typographick art ; 

O ſhame ! a peaſant now can tell If prieſts the truth impart. 

Ye counſels, pilgrimages, creeds, Synods, decrees, and rules ! 

Ye warrants of unholy deeds, Indulgencies, and bulls ! | 
Where are ye now? and where, alas | The pardons we diſpenſe ? 
And penances, the ſpunge of ſins, And Peter's holy pence ? 
Where now the beads, that uſed to ſwell Lean virtue's ſpare amount? 
Here only faith and goodneſs fill A heretick's account. 3 
| | UT 


* 
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Denarii ſancti? proh Juppiter ! illae ubi baccae 


Virtutem augentes tenuem ? Te, haeretice Paſtor, 


Ornant ſola os, et lux innubila morum. 30 


GAT quae tamen | hac ridens quae Forms 
propinquat 
Incedunt Veneres in pompa Pontificali ? 
Et retines tonitru coelum? Cum uxore Sacerdos ! 
Perditus ergo labor noſtrim, Sacrata Maria, 


 Tendentiim haec nefanda, haec dulcia frangere 


vincla, '35 


Vincula, quae qualem non ere! ligatum 


Ad terras hominem valido ducentia niſu, 

Blanda in amicitia, ſociiſque ardoribus; umbri 

Virtutis gelidae, et monachorum arcentia clauſtris. 
TALIA 


But, ſoft ! what gracious Form appears! Is this a convent's life 
Atrocious ſight ! By all my fears, A prelate with a wife 

Ah, ſainted Mary“, not for this Our pious labours join'd ; 

The witcheries of domeſtick bliſs Had ſhook even Gardiner's mind. 
Hence all the ſinful human ties, Which mar the cloiſter's plan; 
Hence all the weak, fond charities, Which make man feel for man. 
But tortured memory vainly ſpeaks The projects we delign'd, 
While this apoſtate biſhop ſeeks The freedom of mankind. 


. « An orthodox queen of the ſixteenth century, who laboured, conjointly with 


thoſe two venerable biſhops (Bonner may Gardiner) to extinguiſh a dangerous hereſy 
Cones the Reformation, 
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TALIA fed quorſum nugor? Cum tu quoque, 


cum tu, 40 
Humani et generi toti dare libertatem, 
(purgandum crimen quo ſulphure ) viſque, la- 

boraſque. 


An! nobis ſemper cuncta infeſtiſſime! Quem non 
Formula ſancta Patrum, nonterrae, fluminanon, non 
Oceani cohibent penetralia ! quippe jubentem 45 
Corpora nigra et nuda hominum, quaſcunque per 

oras, | 
Nili obeant ſcatebras, obeant Garamantis arenam, 
Intemerata jugo, et promiſh conſcia coeli. 
Ecquis te pectus moveat ? Tua verba benigno 
Eloquio ſubigunt, faſces prohibentia flammis ; 50 
Neu damnant Satanae quem non domuere mo- 
nendo, | | 


O born in every thing to ſhake The ſyſtems plan'd by me | 

So heterodox, that he would make Both ſoul and body free. 

Nor clime nor colour ſtays his hand : With'charity depraved, 

He would, from Thames to Gambia's ſtrand, Have all be free and 
ſaved. 

And who ſhall change his wayward heart; His wilful ſpirit turn? 

For thoſe his wiſdom can't convert His weakneſs will not burn. 


A Good oro PAPIST. 


X EpISTLE 
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EPISTLE. 


— IN KENT, AUGUST 1787. 


=: Travrriixc, faith Horace, ſomewhere, in a 
letter, 

May make our climate, not our manners, better.” 

And bold are they who dare with folly tax him, 

For my experience juſtifies the maxim, 

Why elſe ſhould I, while pleaſure fills the time, 

Here, as at home, fit ſcribbling ſcurvy rime; 

And, ſhameleſs, ſtill on you the ſing- ſong turn, 

Bidding you read what juſtice bids you burn ? 


Bur fince, in decency's and breeding's ſpite, 
Impell'd by fate or folly, we muſt write; 
What reading, pray Sir, does your palate crave, 
Home news or foreign, merry news or grave ? 
(For, till one know what ſubject is to follow, 
One can't with proper grace invoke Apollo ; 
And till he hear, and anſwer at the call, 

You know, one never tries to write at all.) 


FROM 
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FRoM Pindus' height ſhall then the heavenly 
muſe © 
Deſcending, deign to pore on publick news ? 
Her haunts, her pleaſures, her ambition loſt, 
For weekly journals, and the morning poſt ? 
Shall in ſad ſtrain her ſcull-crown'd page relate 
The purſe demanded, and the robber's fate ; 
In lay mellifluent the verdict ſign, 
And with writ, clerk, judge, jury, pack the line ? 
Or ſhall ſhe follow Diſcord's hoarſe alarms, 
Where the gruff greaſy Dutchman growls--to arms; 
Paint the brown cutlaſs ſwagging at his fide, 
His hairy cap with orange tatters tied; 
How to his waiſt the flapping ſurtout reaches ; 
How wide, how multitudinous his breeches ?— 
Or ſhould ſhe go where her dear country ſum- 
mons, | | 
And ſpeed impatient to the Houſe of commons ; 
Tell where the ſpeaker fits, his mace how big, 
How wiſe his viſage, and how vaſt his wig ? 
Or, with the vulgar, ſhould ſhe rather chooſe, 
To prate of Sadler's wells, White conduit houſe, 
Lions, balloons, apes, tumblers, dancing dogs, 
And waxen dolls that ſpeak, and learned hogs ; 
Of rich old miſers, and of wild young heirs ?— 
Of, or for, theſe, ſhe little knows, or cares : 
R 2 


Nor 
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Nor tattle for your ladies ſhe allots ye, 
Of caps or tartan, Bl or Piozzi. 


| Dxap to town chat, ſhe rather loves to trace 
The ſmiles and awful charms of Nature's face ; 
Wandering with careleſs footſtep, to ſurvey 

The flower-bud opening to the beam of day; 
To mark, what mellow wealth the orchard yields, 
What harveſts undulate on golden fields, 

Down the dark rock what ſparkling torrents pour, 


26, What blue waves heave along the ſounding ſhore ; 


How the great ſun his riſing ſplendour ſhrouds 
Amid the purple light of circling clouds, 

Or rides ſupreme the fiery waſte of heaven, 
Or ſlowly ſinks down in the bed of even. 


War charms like theſe can modiſh art convey, 
Or a whole city's childiſh pomp diſplay ! 
Therelet rouge, buckles, diamonds, flambeaus glare, 
Shoes cruſh the feet, and burning irons the hair ; 
And there let faſhion all her craft beſtow, 

To form her laſt, beſt, nobleſt work—a beau. 
But can her bungling {kill one ſcene impart, 
To warm the fancy, or to ſoothe the heart ! 
Can ſhe the mountain's ſtormy front aſſail, 
Snatch the long verdure of the cloſing vale ; 
128 | Bid 


— 
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Bid in majeſtick gloom the grove ariſe, 

Or liquid glory ſtream from pictured ſkies ! 
No, no ; where Faſhion rules, and ſhe alone, 
Truth, virtue, elegance, are all unknown. 


O THEN, while health and leiſure are your own, 
Flee from the ſmoke and uproar of the town. 
Heavens! ſhall quadrille the precious houremploy, 
When nature, all in ſmiles, invites to joy ! | 
Still muſt thoſe eyes the dull ſucceſſion ſee 
Of long fat dinners, and eternal tea ! 

Dare to forego Souchong and roaſted geeſe, 
Spadil, Pam, Odd trick—for a life of peace. 

The willing muſe ſhall lead your ſteps along, 
And glad your progreſs with triumphal ſong ; 
And hail—(as him who, years of exile paſt, 
Beholds his long-wiſh'd home appear at laſt) 
Hail you, from conteſt, noiſe, and folly free, 
Safe in th' inſpiring ſhade of ſweet tranquillity. 


RE cc THE 
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THE 


MODERN TIPPLING PHILOSOPHERS. 


Fru Hop had his pipe and his dram, 
And at night, his cloy'd thirſt to awaken, 
He was ſerved with a raſher of ham, 
Which procured him the ſurname of Bacon. 
He has ſhown, that, though logical ſcience 
And dry theory oft prove unhandy, 
Honeſt Truth will ne'er ſet at defiance 
Experiment aided by brandy. 


Des Cartes bore a muſquet, they tell us, 
Ere he wiſh'd, or was able, to write, 
And was noted among the brave fellows, 

Who are bolder to tipple than fight. 
Of his ſyſtem the cauſe and deſign 


We no more can be poſed to-explain ;— _ 
| x The 


* Roger Bacon, the father of experimental . He 
flouriſhed in the 1 " century. 
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The materia ſubtilis was wine, 
And the vortices whirl'd in his brain. 


Old Hobbes, as his name plainly ſhows, 
At a hob-nob was frequently tried : 
That all virtue from ſelfiſhneſs roſe 


He believed, and all laughter from pride.“ 
The truth of this creed he would brag on, 


Smoke his pipe, murder Homerf, and quaff; 


Then ſtaring, as drunk as a dragon, 
In the pride of his heart he would laugh. 


Sir Iſaac diſcover'd, it ſeems, 
The nature of colours and light, 
In remarking the tremulous beams 
That ſwom on his wandering ſight. 
Ever ſapient, ſober though ſeldom, 
From experience attraction he found, 
By obſerving, when no one upheld him, 
That his wiſe head fell ſouſe on the ground. 


As to Berkeley's philoſophy—he has 


Left his poor pupils nought to inherit, 
But 


— — — ———— ——— - — 1 


* See The Spectator. Numb 47. » 


+ Hobbes was a great ſmoker, and wrote what ſome haye been 
pleaſed to call a Tranſlation of Homer. 
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But a ſwarm of deceitful ideas 
| Kept, like other monſters, in ſpirit. * 
Tar-drinkers can't think what's the matter, 
That their health does not mend, but decline: 
Why, they take but ſome wine to their water, 
le took but ſome water to wine. 


One Mandeville once, or Man-devil, 
(Either name you may give as you pleaſe) 
By a brain ever brooding on evil, 
Hatch'd a monſter call'd Fable of Bees. 
Vice, ſaid he, aggrandizes a people; f 
By this light let my conduct be view'd ; 
I ſwagger, ſwear, guzzle, and tipple : 
And d=— ye, tis all for your good. 


LDavidfante a ſwinging great dinner, 
And grew every day fatter and fatter; 
And yet the huge hulk of a ſinner 
Said there was neither ſpirit nor matter. 
Now there's no ſober man in the nation, 
Who ſuch nonſenſe could write, ſpeak, or think : 
It 


— 


* He taught that the external univerſe has no exiſtence, but an 
ideal one, in the mind (or ſp:rit) that perceives it: and he thought . 
tar- water an univerſal remedy. ie 

+ Private vices public benefits. | 2 


— m 
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It follows, by fair demonſtration, 
That he philoſophized in his drink. 


As a ſmuggler even P could ſin ; 
Who, in hopes the poor gauger of frightening, 
While he fill'd his caſe-bottles with gin, 

Swore he fill'd them with thunder and lightning“. 
In his cups, (when Locke's laid on the ſhelf? 

Could he ſpeak, he would frankly confels it t'ye, 
That, unable to manage himſelf, 
He puts his whole truſt in Neceſlity. 


If the young in raſh folly engage, 
How cloſely continues the evil ! 
Old Franklin retains, as a ſage, 
The thirſt he acquired when a devil. f 
That charging drives fire from a phial, 
It was natural for him to think, 
After finding, from many a trial, 
That drought may be kindled by drink. 


A certain high prieſt could explain, 9 


How the ſoul is but nerve at the moſt ; 
þ 4 And 

——— —...—.—........ . ̃ ( (1115. ̃ ̃ KK —— U———— 

Electrical batteries. 

+ Bred a printer. This was written long before Dr Franklin's 
death. 

$ Dr L. Bp. of C. is probably the perſon here alluded to. He 
was a zealous materialiſt, 


lan HR 


| 
| 
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And how Milton had glands in his brain, 
That ſecreted the Paradiſe Loſt. 
And ſure, it is what they deſerve, 
Of ſuch theories if I aver it, 
hey are not even dictates of nerve, 


But mere muddy ſuggeſtions of claret. 


Our Holland philoſophers ſay, Gin 
ls the true philoſophical drink, 
As it made Doctor H— imagine 
That to Hale is the ſame as to think. * | 
For, while drunkenneſs throb'd in his brain, 
The ſturdy materialiſt choſe (O fye !) 
To believe its vibrations not pain, 


But wiſdom, and downright philoſophy. 


Ye ſages, who ſhine in my verſe, 
On my labours with gratitude think, 
Which condemn not the faults they rehearſe, 


But impute all your fin to your drink. 

In drink, poets, philoſophers, mob, err ; 
Then excuſe, if my ſatire cer nips ye: 
When I praiſe, think me prudent and ſober, 

If I blame, be aſſured I am tipſy. 


* He reſolved Perception and Thinking into vibrations, and 


(what he called) vibratiuncler, of the brain. 


Is this the benefit which one (hark ye) 


Then, hey for Sparta and republick ! 
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FASHION, A DIALOGUE. 


—————— 


te (ons, my good Friend, the value 
I have confider'd, Sir, I tell you; 

And, preach and practiſe what you will, 
I ſcorn'd them once, and ſcorn them till, 
Pray, matters it to me or you, | 
How this and that man ties his queue, 

If cloth or filk he chooſe to put on, 

Or wear a white or yellow button ? 

Shall then ſubmiſhve Virtue truckle 

To imitate each fellow's buckle ; 

And muſt a numbſcull be adored, 
Becauſe it ſtyles itſelf a lord? 


Expects to find in a free monarchy ; 
That honeſt, rough, bold Britons muſt, 
Sprawling, like ſpaniel dogs, in duſt, 
The toes of every titled cub lick ?— 


« You poets think it only—a jeſt, eh ! 
“To cut and flaſh at peers and majeſty! ! 
1 « When 
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« When did I ever ſay, a Briton 
« Muſt creep, like pointer, hands and feet on ? 
“J only ſaid, what I ſuppoſe 
&« You know, and every body knows, 
That in their forms of etiquette, 
« The ſmall muſt copy from the great; 
* Muſt learn their paſſions and their fancies, 
How this lord drinks, and that lord dances. 
“ For, as a frugal houſewife gathers 
« Clippings of filk, and gaudy feathers, 
* Which will by length of time prepare 
« A covering for an eaſy chair: 
Even thus, from the great world, our beaus 
“Pick ſhreds of ſwearing and bons mots; ('em, 
« Which, when they o'er their ſouls have wrought 
Hide Honeſty's black leather bottom 
And a new covering we behold 
« Where every ſingle patch is old.” 


AND what, if I be not inclined 

To clap a cover on my mind, 

Nor ſhreds of tarniſh'd wit revere, 
Becauſe they flaunted on a peer ? 
Although as relicks fools adore them, 
Rags are but rags, whoever wore them. - 


©. No 
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“ No doubt, Sir, you, a man of letters, 
« Are bound to bellow at your betters ! 
« No cloaths are neat, no thoughts are wiſe, 
“Which you don't wear, which you deſpiſe! 
« Go, ſcream and cringe to your Apollo; 
“What others follow'd I muſt follow, 
“ The grave man's care, the gay man's paſſion, 
The lady's every thing—the faſhion. - 


I NEvER would affirm, my friend, 

(To ſee how folks muſapprehend !) 

That a good action grows a worſe one, 
For being done by any perſon. 

I never will avoid the rabble [i] 
When right, becauſe they're faſhionable: 
I only am not born along, | + 
For faſhion's ſake, if they be wrong. | 


« Yes; ſapient, philoſophick wight, 
& You follow faſhion where tis right! 
And pray, has any mortal ſeen you yet 
Make a neat bow, or walk a minuet ? þ 
“As much, I tell you, as a ſpire 
* Is more eſteem'd for being higher, 1 
Nobles have honour in a nation, 
© Proportion'd to their exaltation. 


| AND 
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AND I allow to thoſe great people 
The ſame reſpect as to a ſteeple: 
That one acknowledge they are high, 
That one look up as one goes by; 
But not, however, that one's head 
Muſt jangle bells, or carry lead. 


T1 wish you would leave off your joking, 
Nothing on earth is more provoking. 
With me ſuch quibbles ne'er prevail.“ 


| 


Wrar muſt I give you then ?—a tale? 


Ts; I may liſten to your ſtory, 
hut, as a joker, I abhor ye.” 


A TREE once in a churchyard grew, 
Some ſay, an oak, and ſome, a yew; 

An elm or walnut, ſome prefer, 

One antient codex reads, a pear— 

But that is neither here nor there. 

Two ſtems muſt from its root have grown, 
Though afterwards there was but one ; 
For t'other, hewn from parent ſtock, 

Was made into a weathercock. 


low 
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How did the village boys admire 
When firſt he got a-top the ſpire ! 
But when he ſaw, ſo far beneath, 
The woodland, meadow, cornfield, heath, 


Road, river, cottage, hillock, plain, 


He was you cannot think how vain ; 
So vain, indeed, that he deſign'd 

To turn about the firſt fair wind, 
And ſhake in ſcorn his yellow tongue 


At the old ſtock from which he ſprung. 


A flurry's long- expected blaſt 
Enabled him to move at laſt ; 


When, his head ſparkling to the ſun 


He wagg'd a while, and thus begun. 


FINE company I was indeed in! 
Hark ye, old log, is that your breeding ? 
Muſt a gold weathercock like me 
Pay firſt reſpects to a poor tree? 
In what high ſplendour am I born here? 
You grovel in a churchyard corner, 
Me all the pariſh come to view : 
Pray, do they go to look at you? 
You ſtand in dirt, muſt fall, and burn; 
| turn, old boy; mark that—I turn. 
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Your ſhape—enough to frighten Nick !— |, 
| Green, like a ruſty candleſtick ! 
My form how ſmooth ! my ſkin how „ 
Look, demme, what a clever fellow ! 


Tux ſolemn branches heave and ſigh, 
Then murmur ſlowly this reply. 


Ir we be clumſy, you be limber, 
What then? We both are of one timber, 
Once a plain ſimple ſtick, when ſold 
You got a name, and you got gold, 
Given by your maſters, not your friends, 
To fit you for their private ends. 
What made them raiſe you to that throne ? 
Your intereſt, coxcomb? no; their own. 
« You turn,” you fay ; we have a notion, 
That ſomething regulates the motion. 
You ſay © men ſtudy you ;” vain prater, 
They ſtudy but your regulator. 


Yer, cocky, be of cheer : one finds 
Such failings even in human minds. 
Lord Lighthead's wavering foppery ſee : 
A gilded weathercock is he; 


That 
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That from the common timber hew'd, 
And ſet up merely to be view'd, 
About while faſhion's light gales veer him, 
Thinks all who look up love or fear him; 
Thinks they admire, who only gaze; 
And that all honour him, who praiſe. 


1786. 
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MEDITATION IN A POST CHAISE. 


—— 


7 


1 bo 4 H 4 : ; _ 
—Conſiliis, non curribus utere noſtris. Ovip. 
— Not my chariot, but my counſel take. Abpptsox. 


*. who this hard rough road along 
With ſlow and filent paces trudge on, 

O read (if ye can read) my ſong, 
O mourn (if ye will mourn) my dudgeon. 


Up hill, down dale, through mire, o'er rocks, 
Stun'd with noiſe, with vexation heated, 
Like Gulliver, in wooden box, - 
Unknown I tumble, and unpitied. 


Not thus of yore, aſk Lord Monboddo, 
(The fact no other voucher needs) 
Your Jupiters and Junos rode—O 


They never would be trail'd by ſteeds. 
But ſwifter far than ſteed or beagle, | 8 


Wide o'er the blue ethereal regions, 
Juno rode peacock, Jove rode eagle, | 
And laughing Venus laſh'd her pigeons, 
| When 
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When Phaethon one day aſpired 
Io drive Dad's gig (ſee Ovid's journal) 
Out pop'd old Jove - preſented fired 
And down drop'd Thony, dead as doornatl. 


His fate in vain ſhall tears deplore, 

In vain with roſes ſtrown his corſe is ; 
Phebus in vain gnaſh'd teeth, and ſwore, 

And tugg'd, and ſcourged, his prancing horſes, 
Turnus had hopes of a rich wife, 

Had hopes, no doubt, he would ſurvive her ; 
But loſt, alas, both girl and life, 

Becauſe abandon'd by his driver, 


When fierce Achilles, drunk and jolly, 
To drive his nags made one laſt effort, 
The poor dumb creatures blamed his folly, 
And told him his ſtiff neck would pay for't. 
What then ?—(bawl'd his big bluſtering tongue) 
Would the mad brute rule me who bought him ! 
So crack—the whip went ; and erelong 
Monſieur Paris, a French fop, ſhot him. * * * 


* * * 


| Z 2 EPITAPH 
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EPITAPH ON DIOPHANTUS. 


Wirn diagrams no more to daunt us, 
Here ſleeps in duſt old Diophantus; 
Who ſcorns to give you information, 
Even of his age, but in equation. 


A lad unſkill'd in learning's ways, 


He paſs'd the ſixth part of his days; 
Within a twelfth part more, appear'd | 
The ſcatter d bloſſoms of a beard. 


A ſeventh part added to his life, 


He married (for his ſins] a wife; 


Who, to complete her huſband's joy, 


Produced, in five years, a fine boy. 


The boy, by the good man's directions, 


Read Euclid, Simſon's Conick Sections, 
Trail's Algebra —was learn'd, was happy, 
And had got half as old as pappy, 
When, ſpite of ſurds and biquadraticks, 
Death cured him of the mathematicks. 
Poor Diophantus, you'll believe, 


Did nothing for four years but grieve, 
Then died. —GiveN of a Grecian ſage 


The life and death; ReqQuirEo the age. 


EPITPHIUM 
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EPITAPFHIUM DIOPHANTI. 


Hoe Diophantus habet 1 N * tem- 
pora vitae 
IIllius mira denotat arte tibi. 
Egit ſextantem juvenis ; lanugine malas 
Veſtire hinc coepit parte duodecima. 
Septante uxori poſt haec ſociatur ; et anno 
Formoſus quinto naſcitur inde puer. | 
Semiſſem aetatis poſtquam attigit ille paternae, 
Infelix, ſubita morte peremptus, obit. 
Aeſtates quatuor genitor lugere ſuperſtes 
Cogitur. Hinc annos illius aſſequere. 


/ 


LETHE. 
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LETHE. A BALLAD. ? 


THE FIRST STANZA BY GARRICK. 


* . 
= — EEE — 
: 


— 


* 8 4 mortals, whom fancies and troubles perplex, 
* Whom folly miſguides, and infirmities vex ; 
«* Whoſe lives hardly know what it is to be bleſt, 
« Who riſe without joy, and lie down without reſt: 
* Obey the glad ſummons, to Lethe repair, 

« Drinkdeep of the ſtream, and forget all your care,” 


{ 


The lawyer, whom Lethe prepares for a plea, 


Shall remember his duty, forgetting his fee ; - 


The Doctor by kindneſs, not Latin, ſhall win ye, 
And ſhall aſk for your health, ere he look for 
your guinea, | | 
Obey then the ſummons, &c. 


The bard ſhall find mutton more ſavoury than 
graſs is, | 
And to ſup in a tavern than ſtarve on Parnaſſus; 
While his lofty heroicks, and loftier garret, 
He forgets in briſk trade, and: ſnug rooms, and 
cool claret. 


Obey then, &c. 
| No 
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No more mall the nne ſuck old Alma Mater, 

But leave college and port, for elyſium and water, 

Leave his wlims and bocardos toboys and the rabble, 

And know, man's chiefend is not merelyto ſquabble. 
Obey then, &c. 


The ſoldier, for once if a ſoldier will deign 
' To drink vapid Lethe for ſprightly champaign, 
Shall perceive a diſtinction of courage from oaths, 


And of love to his country from love to his cloaths. 
mae dhe * &c. | | 


But ye who would ſcruple to journey ſo far on, 
To ſhiver * on Styx, or to wrangle with Charon, | 
May fit ſtill, if oblivion be all that ye aſk, _ 
) And rejoice in the Lethe that ſpouts from the caſk. 
Obey then the ſummons, to Hogshead repair, 
Drink deep of that ſtream, and forget all your care · : 


a b. 6 


lla quidem Stygii nabat jam frigida cymba. 


8; 


ALLUSION 
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ALLUSION TO HORACE's 
4 870 TE DIVA POTENS CYPRI,” = 


So may, 0 Ship, the wind s grim fire, 
80 Gemini 's propitious fire, 
And Cytherea, ſparkling queen, 
Guard every rope, plank, bolt, and ſeam o thee, 
As thou reſtoreſt my dear Timothy 
In flatu quo to Aberdeen. 


Through lowering ſkies no eaſt wind rave, 
Ye gay gales, fan the clear blue wave, 
And gently waft them ſafe together: 
For him my very ſoul I'd barter, 
I would not loſe him for a quarter— 
No truly, nor a half on't neither. 


At our broad ferry of Kinghorn on 
The boldeſt man that e er was born 
With fear FO quiver to his midriff: 


Heavens ! 


— — 


In the frith of Forth, oppoſite to Edinburgh. 


ns! 
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Heavens ! what a hero muſt one be, 
To venture on the long rough ſea 
That roars from Aberdeen to Redriff! | 


His heart was ſurely of pot-metal, 
Who firſt could play a prank fo fatal, 
As advertiſing for a freight; 
Heard winds and waves craſh, helter, ſkelter, 
Or ſaw three miles of Kraken { welter, 
And heave along its ſcaly weight. 


Well, Sirs, what may not mortals try! 


Fire was once ſtolen from Jove's own ſky 


By a pert puppy call'd Prometheus ; 
Becauſe the hangdog wanted then, 
Forſooth, to manufaQture men, 


And in his trade muſt flame for breath uſe. 


And not a year ago, too, heard ye, 
A hare-brain'd fellow, one Lunardi, 
To go to heaven had ta'en a notion : 


Aa No 


—̃ — — ———— RRQ = Xx 


t A village on the Thames near London, commonly written 
Rotherhithe, but pronounced Redriff, and ſo rome by Captain 
Gulliver, who had a houſe there. 

Kraken is a fiſh ſo large as to be miſtaken for an iſland. See 
Pontoppidan's hiſtory of Norway. 


[1 
7 „* 
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No common way, it ſeems, he tried, 
But to a bladder's tail was tied, 
And plump'd into the German ocean. 


Shortly, no doubt, in poſt-balloon, 


On viſits to the Sun and Moon, 

Th' example beaus and belles will follow ; 
My giddy muſe, though, muſt not ſtir ; 
Apollo may come down to her, 

Up ſhe ne'er can go to Apollo. 


THE 


HE 
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— —— — 


THE 


DESCENT 


OF 


TIMOTHY*, 


. crawl'd on board; no phiz e' er ſadder; 
Step'd backward down the coal- black ladder ; 
Then twiſting ſidelong, like a crab, in, 
Stagger'd into the after cabin. 

Him ſpied the dog of Newfoundland, 


That by a bulk-head chanced to ſtand ; 


His chaps, whence fat and froth diſtil'd, 
With well-gnaw'd bones of bull-beef fill'd. 
Straight with neck upſtretch'd he howls, 
Eyes that glare, and throat that growls, 
And with vociferations vain | 
Stuns the poor preacher's dizzy brain. 

A a 2 Onward 


— —— 
— — — 


* This Parody of Gray's Deſrent of Odin was written on the 
ſame occaſion with the preceding piece. The author's clerical 


friend had probably reaſon to complain of his accommodation in 


this voyage. 
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Onward his tottering Reverence hitches, _ 
The deck beneath him rolls and pitches, 
Till from its ſhelf an empty keg 
| Down dancing drives againſt his leg. 


PENSIVE on a caſk of gin 
He fat, and ſtroked his aching ſhin ; 


While near him ſnored in drunken ſtate 
The carcaſe of the ſlumbering mate. 
Facing to a ſtarboard beam 
Tim put to flight the ſeaman's dream, 
Diſcharging thrice, in accents dread, 
Vells, that almoſt might wake the dead; 

Till the toſs'd blankets part aſunder, 
And forth theſe fullen WS thunder. 


MATE. What raſcal with his thumps and 
ſcreaming 

| Dares break the quiet of my dreaming? 

Whoſe hand is this that pulls my head, 

Labouring to lug me out of bed ? 

Theſe ears have heard for weeks together 

The long long roar of wintry weather, 

Pumps, waves, ropes rattling, tempeſt ſqualling ; 

But ſach a pinching, and a bawling— 

| Zounds, 


183 


1nds, 
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Zounds, I believe he'll twiſt my neck 
On deck, there, ho! ye dogs on deck, 
What means this execrable yelling ? 
Have ye let all the fiends of hell in ? 


Tim. A traveller I, to thee unknown, 
An honeſt man's and woman's ſon ; 
By hunger, thirſt, and fickneſs undone, 
And bound to Redriff firſt, then London. 


But whoſe is that mug, pray ? and ſpread 


For whom yon comfortable bed ? 


Marz. The bed's our captain's bed, d'ye ſee— 
I with you'd let a body be 
The mug, you mean that has the grog in? 
That, maſter, is the captain's noggin. 
He, good ſoul, muſt have his potion : 
Thirſt can reach the ſons of ocean. 
Unwilling I my lips uncloſe ; 
Leave me, leave me, to repoſe. 


Tim. Once again my call obey, 
Maſter mate, awake, and ſay, 
Which way I to a bed may go; 
Pray have ye one for me, or no? 
Marr. 
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Marz. There onthe floor matreſs and bolſter are; 
Who wiſh for more may aſk th* upholſterer. 
Now my weary lips I cloſe ; 

Leave me, leave me, to repoſe. 


Tim. Maſter mate, my call obey, 
Rouſe yourſelf once more, and ſay, 
If in this ſhip a poor ſtarved ſinner 
May ſup; to day I had no dinner. 


Mark. Sure, when you were on deck, Sir, you 
heard | 

Our cook a- ſcraping pots to leeward. 
A ſooty ſeaman bluſters there, 
Who never comb'd his lamp-black hair, 
Nor ſcrub'd his angry brow, nor pared 
The briſtles of his ſhaggy beard. 
He by your chop or ſteak ſhall fit, 
Hiſſing on gridiron, or on ſpit. 
Now my weary lips I cloſe : 
Leave me, I beg you, to repoſe. 


TIM. Once yet again awake, and tell us, 
| Who are thoſe ſurly ragged fellows ; 
Why each about ſo madly hops, 


Howling, and tugging tarry ropes ; 


Why 


11 


Why 
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Why at the ſlacken'd cords they ſwear, 
And fluttering ſails that flap in air: 

Tell me whence this hubbub roſe. 

Then I leave thee to repoſe, 


Marz. Ha! no traveller art thou; 
Freſh-water friend, I ſmoke thee now, 
As ignorant a rogue as ever— 


TIM. No mate genteel, polite, and clever 
Art thou; nor ever wert a ſailor ; 
But, as, I rather gueſs, a tailor. 


MATE. Hie thee hence, and thank my mercy, 

Or rather drowſineſs, that ſpares ye. - | 

Hence! or I'll drive you: for no fellow 

Shall break my ſleep with his vile bellow, - 

Till this cold pitchy cloud of night 

Melt in the warmth of morning light ; 

That 1s, till four o'clock, or three, Sir,— 

What, won't you go.!—Here, Ceſar, Ceſar.— 
Deſunt caetera. 


EPITAPHIUM 
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EPITAPHIUM P. P. 


EXTEM PORE, 


e e 


He: mihi, lector, ades, lecturus, fi modo poſſis, 
Et mecum hunc triſtem deſpicias lapidem: 

Fecerimus quaecunque homines, Mors attamen 

eſt vir, ER, 

Qui nunquam nulli parcere vult homini. 


8 EY : * * 
— = 2 — — — — 
— 
- 


' EPITAPH ON P. P. 


GLERK O THIS PARISH. 
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O Reader, if that thou canſt read, 
Look down upon this ſtone; 

Do all we can, Death is a man, 
That never ſpareth none. 


TOM 
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TOM NES. 


1 beau buys Fielding's works complete, 
Each page with rapture cons, 

Sophias finds in every ſtreet, 
And is himſelf Tom Jones. 


To ſome gay girl his vows are given; 
And ſoon he learns to tell, 

That, when ſhe ſmiles, he is in heaven, 
And, when ſhe frowns, in hell. 


Ague or Influenza ſoon + 
Comes on ; he weds a wife : 

The warm fit ends with one ſhort moon, 
The cold fit laſts for life. 


B b HORACE 


| 
| 


| 


— 


mn . — — — 
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HORACE. Ee1sT. I. 5. 


IMI TATE D. 


{ 


— — 


JANUARY, I. 1787. 


Srv D now and ſtun'd ſo long, with feaſt and 
riot, 

If you can paſs an humble hour in quiet, 

From bows, and thanks, and compliments deſcend, 
To talk plain friendly language with a friend; 

Why then I give you joy, and all is right, 

If you agree to ſup with us to-night. | 

For wine to foreign lands we ſeldom roam 3 

Our patriot bowls with Britiſh porter foam: 

Porter, with which not Whitbread would find fault, 
Or the beſt he that deals in hops and malt : 

However, leſt your nicer taſte ſhould mock it, 
Bring of your own a bottle in your pocket. 


Co ME then; the ready plates your hand require, 
And briſkly burns for you the evening fire. 
Leave bills and bonds, and let the law-ſuit cool, 
And the pert fop forget, and pedant fool. 
Now flipt from cold Futurity's embrace 
The youthful months begin their jovial race: 

Now 
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Now games and mirth the tedious night beguile, 


Now the glaſs ſparkles, now the muſes ſmile ; 
And I, untouch'd with critick's blame or praiſe, - 
Hail the new year and you, in yome and in MM. 
BN Tet yi mint 

| Whar cannot porter s mighty power diſpoſe 
What art not teach, what ſecret not diſcloſe? 
Porter with hope the anxious boſom warms, 
Porter impels the cowardly to arms. 
Whom like bland porter does thewretch commend, 
So ſure a comforter, ſo firm a friend ? 
What miſer taſtes, but ſcorns the ſordid ore, 
Opes his old purſe, and buys a bottle more ? 
Is there a ſpell, by witch or poet ſung, 
That tips with eloquence the coachman's tongue, 
And makes him, high on alehouſe bench reclined, 
With Europe's intereſt ſwell his opening mind; 
Makes him, with fiſt and mug, elate in hope, 
Knock down the French king, and drink down 

the Pope; 

And fill the coffers of the coming year, 
By taxing claret, and exempting beer? 
No : theſe high deeds, to antient art unknown, 
Porter, thy power performs, and thine alone. 


B b 2 OBSEQUIOUS 
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Os Ouvous to your wiſh, my willing care 
Shall ſmooth your napkin, and ſhall duſt your chair, 

And lay your knife and fork and luncheon ſnug, 

And make each plate a mirror, and each mug. 

No ſpy aſkance our homely ſupper views, 

No prating idler full of lies and news. 

Here all are friends, pleaſed, and intent to pleaſe, 

By chearful confidence, and careleſs eaſe; 

Who let a neighbour's conduct paſs unknown, 

And ſpare his errors, as they feel their own ; 

Who wiſh you every joy to mortals given, 


Content, health, peace, and, long hereafter, heaven · 


HASTE then; leave your attorney in the lurch, 
And link in triumph through the poſtern porch. 


PART 


— 
— 
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PaRT or HORACE, Episr. I. 20. 


IMITATED. 


Bo, filly Book, your wanton eyeballs range 

To Middle Row, or Exeter exchange!“ 

Peace, modeſty, and mild confinement ſcorn, 

For Cadell's calf, and Murray's burniſh'd horn. 

O for a patron, O for praiſe,” you cry, 

O for free air, and Britiſh liberty! 

From this ſhelf with old ſhoes and nightcaps 

cram'd, 

O let me go then” Go then, and be 

Go, to repent and weep and wail in vain; 

But let me never ſee your face again; 

Food for reviews, band boxes, and mince-pies, 

Go; nor impute to me your miſeries. 

If anger blinds not my prophetick ſkill, 

Nor makes me wiſh, as much I fear, your ill, 

I ſee your fortune: Though the recent page 

May ſome of the well-natured few engage, 

Soon you will ſhrink worn by the thumbs of Times 

While moths in millions riot on your rime ; 
i Or 


5 


Places in London where books are expoſed to ſale on ſtalls. 
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Or your torn ſcraps ſhall oranges enroll, | 
Or waft a fig © from Indus to the pole.” 


A farmer's jack-aſs on the cliff of Dover 
Peep'd down, and took a fancy to ſtep over; 

So, vex'd with anger and fatigue, the clown, 

To keep him up unable, puſh'd him down. 

Thus you deſire whatever I forbid ye, 

The precipice of fame has made you giddy. 

But, if you are determined—be it ſo. 

Once, twice—Still ſtubborn ? down, down !— 

down you go. 


HORACE 
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HORACE, Ep1sT, I. 18. 
IMITATED. 


— — 
— 


| 
| 


« 81 BENE TE NOV1,” Oc, 


To Dx DUN. 


„ liberal ſpirit ne'er will condeſcend 
To coax or wheedle, though you praiſe, your 


friend: 
Flattery and fair applauſe as different ſeem, 


As human language and a parrot's ſcream. 


Wr hate the blandiſhment of the beguiler: 
Yet is his oppoſite as vile, or viler ; 
That rough-hewn ſavage, whom we ſometimes ſee, 
Who calls ill-manner'd bluntneſs—honeſty ; 
Yelps in your face, and ſnarls with dirty tooth, 
And ſcorns, he ſays, to utter aught but truth. 


VirTve's firm ſteps to neither ſide incline ; 


Her ſtraight path lies along the middle line. 
THE 


— ono ie — _ ——— I q 
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Inu x ſlave, whoſe very ſoul is not his own, 


To make the mob deſpiſe him while they gaze, 


1 : 

15 
\ 

: 

: 
{ 
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Who ſhririks and ſhudders at a great man's frown, 
Fawns for his food; and ſoothes and apes My Lord, 
Repeats his phraſes, licks up each fallen word 
Like ſchoolboy, watchful of the teacher's glance, 
Who ſpeaks in fear, and eyes the rod aſkance ; 
Or like an actor bungling in his part 

On purpoſe to ſet off another's art. 

[As when Jackpudding every trick diſplays, 


Then cry, when maſter comes his drop to ſell © O 
See how grave! what a deviliſh clever fellow!“ 


Nor ſo gruff Honeſty : the ſtubborn fool 
Diſputes it whether goats wear hair or wool. 
Each trifle arms his rage: © That's kind, forſooth 
A pretty ſtory, Sir, to doubt my truth 
« Even life I value not; tis a diſeaſe, 

« Unleſs I bark what, and at whom, I pleaſe.” 
And wherefore all this waſte of angry breath ? 
What the great points to wrangle on till death ? 
Which way from Grubſtreet beſt to Bechle m 
brings “; 
And whether Quarles or Donne more beben ſings, 
| | THEM 


| 


* Bethlchem hoſpital is not far from Grubſtreet. 


l, 
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THEM, plunged and floundering in a ſea of vice 
Whom fell Newmarket ſinks, or deſperate dice; 
Them, who, from want of foreſight wanting fear, 
Through airy regions wing a mad career, 

In arrant pride, though hardly worth a groat, 
Drink Burgundy, and wear a velvet coat ; 
Them, who, in want, in rags, forlorn, and old, 
Gaſp, ſhiver, hunger, thirſt, and all for gold; 
Them, who ſtart back afraid, aſhamed, to ſee 
The cold, pale, ſqualid form of Poverty ;— | 
All theſe, though wicked even above their pitch, 
Their neighbour ſcorns and hates, —for he is rich: 
At leaſt he warns them; and, like pious mothers, 
Would wiſh more wiſdom than his own to others ; 
And ſays, * My wealth” (and what he ſays is true) 
« Allows me follies not allow'd to you. 
Friend, you are poor; poor folk ſhould not be 
« fine ; 8 

4 Go, go, contend not with a purſe like mine. 
® You mult or may have heard, how fly Sir Bruin 
„Gave ſcarlet ſuits to thoſe he mean to ruin.“ 
And what could be his purpoſe ? / Can't you gueſs? 
„Why, the fools grew luxurious, like their dreſs 
would run in debt, and ſlumber till mid-day, 
And leave all buſineſs to attend the play; 

Cc aunt 


1 
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« Haunt cockpits, boxings, billiards, races, ſtews, 


At length, ſell cardmatches, or black your ſhoes.” 


i 


Ir then both oppoſites alike offend, 

How may one get, and how ſecure, a friend ? 
Thus—Be not rude, or mean, a droll, or ſad, 
But take the good in each, and ſhun the bad. 
Search not your neighbour's undiſcloſed defign ; 
His ſecret keep though plied with threats and wine, 
Nor with pedantick pride, and ſneering tone, 
Deride a friend's purſuit, or praiſe your own ; 
Nor, if he hunt, and kindly bid you come, 

Reject the offer, to ſcrawl verſe at home. 


THERE lived of yore, as antient playwrights 
ſhow eit, | 8 

Two brothers, one a fowler, one a poet; 

Each to his favourite art a ſlave; yet neither 

Could be at eaſe unleſs they were together. 

What muſt be done? whom ſhould our poet chuſe, 

And whom reſign ? his brother, or his muſe? 

He loved his brother; ſtrife he wiſh'd to ſhun; 

So quitted muſe and quill, for dog and gun. 
* PROFIT 


[4 


r ——— 


+ Horace calls them Amphion and Zethus: Cicero ſpeaks of 


them as characters in a play of Pacuvius. Ad Herenn. cap. 43. 


f 
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ProrIT by the example; it is beſt 
That you yield to a powerful friend's requeſt. 
Then, trembling with delight when the ſteed 
bounds, 


And the light beagle ſnuffs the welcome grounds, 


Up, up! leave your dull lyre ; graſp gun, ram 
cartridge ; | 
And dine delightfully on hare and partridge. 


Bold Britons love the ſport, whoſe healthy charms 


Inure to labour, hardihood and arms. 
You long have loved it ; you, whoſe ready eye 


Bids with ſure aim the level'd lightning fly; 


Whoſe youth, in vigilance and vigour bold, 


Dared to defy the heat, the damp, the cold, 


And far and wide, untired, undaunted, go 
O'er the bewildering heath, and mountain 
whelm'd in ſnow, 


Nor ſay, as once you ſaid in ſerious mood, 
That thoſe were fooliſh freaks of youthful blood ; 
That, as to ſports, you never now go near 'em, 
And only mind quod decens atque verum. 

We know who puts of gravity the ſham on, 

Who fights the twelftb of April at backgammon: 

We ſee your feats (what cannot poets ſee !) 

When your friends come, agog for news and tea 
Cc 2 When 
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When patriot zeal your — unlocks, 


| Fleets fail © 'er points, and Rodney rules in box; 
While you from right to left victorious paſs, 


Pelting, with ivory thunder, poor De Graſſe.— 


And feats like theſe offend nor bench nor throne 


G——— would applaud a game ſo like his own; 

Great G , whoſe eyes bath ſea and land 
inſpect, 

The guilty to chaſtiſe, the es a, 

As times demand, to riſque, or to beware, 


Now rapid force employ, now cautious care, 


And, as adventurous Commerce prompts the oar, 
Waft a world's treaſure to Britannia's ſhore, 


NexrT I explain (forgive that I preſume) | 


How you muſt talk of others, and to whom, 


Avoid the gabbling fool who gapes for news ; 
A veſlel wide to take is wide to loſe ; 3 

The pert inquirer aſks, that he may prate, 
And words once utter'd are recall'd too late. 


Bronx you praiſe, explore with anxious view; 
Another's fault may bring diſgrace to you. 
Oft by miſtake th' unworthy we commend; 
Him, who diſcredits you, no more defend: 


But 


= bn 
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But, if meek Worth repoſe upon your care, 


In his defence no pains, no intereſt ſpare ; 


And him, whom Obloquy with rankling tooth 
Gnaws, vindicate ; nor fear t' avow the truth. 
Here, did no nobler thoughts your boſom warm, 
Even your own danger might your courage arm. 
When Virtue Envy's venom'd ſhafts purſue, 
Haply a random bolt may glance on you. 

A neighbour's wall on fire attention claims, 


And broad and broader blaze neglected flames. 


WùEN My Lord Leer wells flattery ſoothes their 


ear, 

Triumph the young and raw, th' experienced fear. 
While your gay galley, with a flowing fail, 
Dances before a fair but fickle gale, 

Prepare, leſt contrary a tempeſt roar, 

Raiſe the rough ſurge, and daſh you back on ſhore, 
The lively hate the dull; the grave, the glad; 
Th' alert, the flow ; the jocular, the ſad ; 

And midnight bellowers hoot him for an aſs, 
Who guzzles not a bumper in each glaſs, 
Although he ſay and ſwear, that he could never 
Drink half a pint of claret without fever. 
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No care your brow contract, no cloud defile; 
Smooth it, and light it up into a ſmile; 
There are who think the modeſt man, a log; 
And him who will not tattle, a ſhy dog : 
(Perhaps example, more than words, may ſhow it, 
So look, not to the poem, but the poet.*) 

Aſk of the wiſe, and learn, how down the tide 
Of life you gently may, and ſafely, glide : 
How of each vain and irkſome wiſh be clear, 
Each hope fatnaſtick, and unmanly fear, 

Oft ponder moral themes ; and thus inquire : 
Virtue— does learning form, or heaven inſpire ? 
What to alleviate human care may tend? 
Conſcience how ſhall I make and keep my friend ? 
Where hope to find tranquillity ſerene 

In the tumultuous, or the quiet ſcene ? 

Where myriads for renown and riches jar, 

Or in th' unſeen and filent vale afar ? 


WurzRE windsthemight of Dee's majeſtick ſtream, 
Brightening the duſky wild with watery gleam ; 
When I, at leiſure, on the murmuring brink, 
Have ſat me ſolitary down—to think, 


Would 


— — — 


The imitator rallies his own taciturnity, 
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Would you know what ſets my fond heart on fire, 


What wealth, power, honours, pleaſures, I deſire?-- 
May heaven ſtill lend the little I poſleſs, 

Or, if too much that little, give me leſs; 

And, ſhould a longer life my comforts crown, 

Give liberty, to make that life my own; 

Of books, a large; of viands, frugal ſtore, 

But fix d, not trembling on the dubious hour. 

May He, whoſe will th' immenſe of nature ſwaye, 

Grant me, of health and of protracted days, 

What he deems meet. And O, to this be join'd, 

Good Heaven, that beſt of bleſſings, Peace of mind. 


January 1787. 


MILTON 
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'T urs, gentle with of chought fublime, whoſe 
| bland 
And balmy vapours on th' awaken'd ſenſe 
Pour ſweeteſt light ſerene ; amid the gloom, 
Of doubt perplexing, and chaotick waſte 
Of wild ideas idly circumfuſed,” 
What time benighted fancy ſtrays forlorn ; 
I ſing. Oft by thy genial ſteam the muſe, 
4 On evil days though fallen and evil tongues,” 
Though girt with unſeen death and danger, purged 
Her intellectual viſion, to ſurvey 
The ſeats of Eden, and heard the midnight ſong 
Of Seraphim rejoicing. « To declare 
Thy bounteous power, Inſpiring Plant, ſhe ſ prings il * 
From earth's low bed, inflamed with conſcious fire; . 
Claps her triumphant plume, and high to heaven, ( 
| Clouds above, above winds, and mortal ken, 
| | Soars, a long line of meteor flame, to view 
„ | The wide Atlantick, and the fragrant groves 
1 1 Scarce 
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Scarce moved by breath of murmuring zephyr, 


Thy flowerets wave their vegetable gold. 


O may ſhe ſoar ſecure, nor the keen ray 


Of Phaethon's angry fire (who erſt diſſolved 


With touch of hoſtile beam the waxen wing 


Dedalean, and to the deep abyſs 
Impetuous in precipitate ruin hurl'd 
That daring Icarus) her flight annoy. 


O may ſhe ſoar ſecure, and view beneath 
The far-off billows faintly heave, and fleets 


Amid th' encirchng azure, like the ſtars 
Orion or Ophiuchus huge, when Morn 


Sprung from thy pearly couch, Tithonus old, 
Chaſes their loſt companions, and but leaves 
Them weakly twinkling in the vault of heaven. 


The eagle thus, exulting who forſakes 


His rocky tower, and through the blue profound 
Winnowing the buxom air, ſurveys remote 
Towns, as dim wreathes of vapour, burniſh'd ſpires 
That ſparkle to the ſunbeam, ſpecks of gold, 

And black expanſe of ſylvan ſhade; the while 


Of danger fearleſs he, and bold in e 


On wing N ſteers his flight * py MP 
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VERSES 


ABERDEEN,* 


| permit a wandering wight to ſhare 
The ſhady manſion which thy hands adorn ; 

Nor fret, good LESLIE, at thy fruitleſs care, 
Thy bower diſhonour'd, and thy paper torn. 


Wouldſt thou to diſtance drive the giddy throng, 
Who, though by verſe unmoved, from danger 
run ; : | 


Mark not the label with a feeble ſong, - 


But write—STEEL-TRAPS WITHIN, AND A 


SPRING-GUN. : 
FEBRUARY 27. 1737. 


A 


. n 


* The Owner of theſe beautiful grounds obligingly permits 


his friends, and other perſons of decent appearance, to walk in 


them at pleaſure; a priviledge whereof the Author often availed 
himſelf, and on which he ſet a high value. A paper of verſes, 
paſted on a board in a corner of the garden, having been torn by 
ſome malicious hand, the Author wrote theſe lines, and paſted 


them under what remained of the former verſes. 


— 
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A MODERN FAIRY TALE.* 


As men of medicine oft, when they 
With rhubarb, aſſafetida, 

Or opium, wiſh to treat us, 
By ſyrups the ſooth'd palate coax, 
And mark the phial or the box 

With cooler or quietus : 
Even ſo, the prudent man of rimes, 
When he advice gives to the times, 

A bitter drug and ſtale, 
Sweetens his ſatire to a ſonnet, 
Wraps it in verſe, and writes upon it, 

An APOLOGUE or TALE. 

Dd 2 There 


— — 


— ä 


* This was one of the Author's firſt attempts in Engliſh verſe 
The deſign ſeems partly to have been, to ſhow the ridiculous inele- 
gance of thoſe newfangled words and phraſes, which many peo- 
ple now affect; and which, if we may form conjeCtures of what 
may happen in this nation from what has happened in others, too 
plainly portend the corruption of the Engliſh tongue, and the de- 
Cline of Engliſh literature. | 


”_— 
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1 There lived (my old nurſe tells the ſtory 
'| A4 As truth, perhaps tis allegory) 


| | | There lived, not long of yore, 

1 A wight, by the gay world deſpiſed ; 
And juſtly ; for he never priſed 

The gay world's airy lore. 


Devoid of chat, and gambling kill, 

Cheſs, whiſt, he knew not, nor quadrille, 
Was ne'er at Bath or Spa ; 

Could never bring one news from *change, 

Or news from court; nor knew (O ſtrange!) 


Scotch ſnuff from Maccaba. 


— — — — Og» - + "8 
wy — 14 nb. 


In literature, this curious lad 
WM Read each good thing that could be had 
= 8 | Of old or modern nations: 
Fl But your NEW WORDs, ſo quaint, ſo odd, 
1 So vulgar, yet ſo much the mode, 

He deem'd vile innovations. 


Methinks, I ſee my reader ſtare— 
* What could induce you pray declare — 
« To write of ſuch an elf. 


——U—— CO ——— — ̃ — — 
* 


« Sir, * 


Sir, 
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« Sir, I am free to tell you roundly, 
« Unleſs you pugilate him ſoundly, 
« You are as bad yourſelf,” 


Well; all is as you could defire, 


Nor can poor Edgar's faults require 
Poetick retribution : | 
His lot th' indignant heart will pleaſe; 
A ſtuttering tongue, and twiſted knees, 
Beſtow'd by conſtitution, 


Ah ! how unlike the ſprightly air 
Of Florio, favourite of the fair, 

The young, the loud, the gay ! 
Whoſe dreſs preſcribed a dreſs to all, 
Whoſe lofty mandate ruled the ball 

With unreſiſted ſway. 


From head to foot, in ſoul and body, 

Each word, and look, and motion ſhow'd ye 
The all-accompliſh'd beau; | 

By that, which, when one cannot ſee 

What tis, or whether aught it be, 
One calls the Fe ne ſcat quoi. 


No clog of ſcience e'er confined 


The fallies of his varying mind; 
; | (That 
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(That would have been too ſhocking !) 
Except ſuch lore as ſhapes a queue, 
Adapts a buckle, girds a ſhoe, 

Or poliſhes a ſtocking. 


And, while th' ungovernable tongue 
Peals of lies, news, and nonſenſe rung, 


Threatening to ring for ever ; 
Each wondering fair one round him ran, 
- Simper'd, and twirl'd the fooliſh fan, 


And vow'd, 'twas monſtrous clever. | 


| A lacquey comes: Sir, it will be a 
f « Favour, you meet My Lord's idea, 
| « And dine with him to-day.” 


I'll come: my ſervice to your maſter :” 
(And ſure, it would be a diſaſter 
If Florio were away.) 
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| Poor Edgar too attends My Lord : 
| | For ſometimes at a great man's board 
Learning has found a ſtation ; 


| 
| As mutton-chop may get by chance or, 
* When fate denies the haunch of ven' ſon 


One had in contemplation. 


The 
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The ſtudied raillery, ſtudied praiſes, 


French dreſs, French manners, and French phraſes, 
The muſe ſhall not rehearſe ; 
Nay, gentle reader, be not pettiſh; 


For, how can that which is not Britiſh 


Appear in Britiſh verſe ! 
Edgar endured, from many a gueſt, 
Many a fly ſneer, and many a jeſt, 
Which Joe and Ben“ afford: 
But, as one ſcorns to kill a gnat, 
For perching on one's coat or hat, 


Endured, nor ſaid a word. 


Yet as, through love of quiet, ſome 
Might hate to hear the creature hum, 
Even though no ſting appal; 
So Edgar was well pleaſed to ſee 
The dinner end at laſt in tea, 
The tea end in a ball. 


But neither huſh'd the clamorous {kill 
Of Florio, who ſtuck by him ſtill, 
And teaſed, though now alone 
For 


— — — * 
— — — 


Probably Joe Miller and Ben Jonſon. 
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For by coach, chaiſe, chair, pattens, born, 
Warn'd by the reddening gleams of morn, 
The revel-rout was gone. 


Edgar would fain have ſlunk away, 

But Florio wiſh'd him till to ſtay, 
And till freſh un ſupply :— 

When in ſoft tints of fleeting blue 


The tapers twinkle, change their hue, 
They, ſlowly fading, die. 


And hark! ſweet, ſolemn, mellow, clear, 
Wild muſick, thrilling on the ear 
In many a liquid fall, 
Decays the fretted cieling o'er, 
Then turns, and ſweeps the ſounding floor, 
And pants along the wall: 


And billowy floods of azure flame 
From the buffet's unfolding frame 
In placid ſplendour blaze; 
And, through the long hall ſlowly roll'd, 
Robe it in many an airy fold 
Of undulating rays: 


And little chiefs in warlike ſtate, 
Pouring in filence through the gate 
Whence 
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W hence burſt that ſpreading beam, 

Who ſeem'd to float amid the tide 

Which their own radiant forms ſupply d, 
In acid glory ſtream. 


But mortals try to paint in vain, | 

By pencil, or in tuneful ſtrain, 
The Fay's immortal charms ; 

What light each roſy feature gilds, 

And gliſtens on their filver Si 
And hyacinthine arms. 


Beneath their feet, with dots and ſquares 
No more the gaudy carpet glares, 
But living verdure glows ; 
And lo! in pomp ſublime diſplay'd 
The bow of heaven its arching ſhade 
O'er the bright legion throws. 


How did our heroes wondering ſtand, * 

As in embattled pride the band 
Before their eyes appear d 
And from the chief, whoſe ſceptre lance | 
Flaſh'd with the diamond's varying glance, | = 
. Theſe ſolemn ſtrains were heard! 


E e Think 
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„Think not, ye mortals that a cauſe 

«* Hid from the ken of human laws 
« Is therefore good or juſt; 

% We can with keener view deſcry 


Thoughts, that elude your moral eye 


« Dimm'd by that veil of duſt. 1 


G And yet man's temper oft appears 
« Even in the very maſk it wears, 
« Betray'd by its own art: 
& We can ſee dreſs, or ſpeech, or air, | 


„ Ariſe from motives that declare 


« A pure or wicked heart, 


NM Thoſe ſecret motions of the mind 


«© By human ſtatutes unconfined, 
-« As hid from human view, 
* 'Thoſe cannot ſcape the doom of heaven: 
And this to us tis ſometimes given 
' announce, as now to you.“ 


With blank confuſion Edgar hears 


The menace tingle in his ears, 
Nor aught in anſwer ſaid: 


; Mindful 


8; 
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Mindful of many an hour deſtroy'd 
In idleneſs, or miſemploy d, 6 
He hung his bluſhing head. 


Florio nor turn'd, nor look'd, aſide. x 


3 bit his lips in conſcious pride, 


And leer'd through half-ſhut eyes; 
One foot advanced with modiſh trip, 
And, reſting his left hand on hip, 

Took ſnuff, and thus replies. 


« Why now, my pretty little object, 
What you hold out upon your ſubjet 
« Tg quite, faith, my own notion ; 
« And if you'd hear me well, kind fay, 
I'd be upon my legs a day, 
„That I might meet your motion. 


Edgar may well be ſeiz'd with dizzineſs 
* At the firſt bluſb of this ſame buſineſs ; * 
Ee 2 Lard . 


* For every one of the affected phraſes in this poem, as well 
as in the fourth Dialogue of the dead, authorities might be pro- 
duced, which many readers would now acknowledge to be unex- 
ceptionable and claſſical. 
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Hard how theſe pedants bore ye 1 
%% Zounds if you'd give me leave, I e 
„On the inſtant, with exactitude, | 
Scout the prig, con amore. 
« Were you agreeable, my dear, 
« The actions of my life to hear, 
I would narrate them all: | 
« Don't expect much though on this ground, 
« For know, my ſpirit ne'er was bound 
« To line profeſſional. 


« My line of conduct (though novel 
Sometimes) took wonderfully well: 
And, in the line of dreſs, 
« That I to 4 degree was treated 
« With mar#'d reſpect; and at play netted 
« Cool hundreds, all confeſs. | 
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&« All other buſineſs would quite a 

Mar that firtation-work polite, 

| In which we dance through life; 

| “ Till we diſſolve our nice conſiſtence, 

* And put an end to our exi/ftence 
With piſtol, rope, or knife. 


* 


But 
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« But this one never does, ye ſee, 
« Till ſome black hour of cunni, 
« When life's delights depreciate ; * 
« Now it i near my time to die: 
« So things of that deſcription I 
„Mind not, nor death an ace yet. 


&« Store never would be ſet by college, 

Or ſchool, for getting uſeful knowledge, 
« If things were as they ought : 

„No: the beau monde is all in all, 

* Rout, drum, cards, dice, Newmarket, ball, 
“Or any thing but thought. | 


Thus following up, dear Fairy, your word, 


« My own ideas I bring forward, 
&« Truisms they are, you'll find; 

] can commit myſelf, Jever 

» Thought them genteel, impreſſive, clever, 
And ſo make up my mind. 


225 


And 


* By our faſhionable innovators the diſtinction between ative 
and neuter verbs is not much minded, nor perhaps well underſtood. 
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And fo, through all my life (the fact is) 
« P've ſported them in daily practice, 

“They hold forth ſuch ſucceſs ; 
&«& For I have, I believe, from nature, 


« A decent ſhape, complexion, ſtature, 
« And not a bad addreſs.” 


In triumph Florio ſpoke : and now 
Prepared, for proof, a minuet bow, 
And in ſoft whimper ſung ; 
When, bending to the ground, he ſees 
With horror his diſtorted knees, 
And feels his fetter'd tongue, 
* 
On Edgar ſtraight he turn'd his view, 
To know what blaſt of vengeance new 
His twiſted limbs had ſhared ; 
When, worſe and worſe ! the creature ſtood 


Erect, in graceful attitude, 


And thus his joy declared. 


© Thanks, gentle being, to thy power 
* And bounty, which in this bleſt hour 
New voice and form beſtow ; 


Yet 
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« Yet keen regret my boſom rends, 
« To think my happineſs depends 
« Upon another's woe. 


te 0 could relenting fate ordain 
e That Florio have his ſhape again, 
« My joy would be compleated. 


Puppies! are theſe your gig—gig—games ? 


« Muſt I,” the ſtuttering beau exclaims, 
« Be ſo mim—mim— maltreated /” 


* Revile not,” the bright chief returns, 
„Them, whoſe aerial nature ſcorns 
« Your thanks, and your abuſe; 
«* We but in clearer light diſplay 
« Effects that, ſpite of witch or fay, 
Fix'd cauſes muſt produce. 


„Sure as the orb of day ſhall riſe, 
And over ocean, earth, and ſkies, 
„Its genial light diſpenſe, | 
Will grace in form, and air, and gait, 
« On artleſs modeſty await, 
* And meek benevolence, 


But, to the croud enſlaved, the mind 


* Forgets each energy refined, 
Warmth 
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- « Warmth, courage, love, compaſhon ; 
% And ſure diſtortion waits the ſhrugs 


Of that weak wretch who meanly hugs 
The fetters of the faſhion. 


« Will the ſoft fopperies of France, 

« A tawdry drefs, an awkward dance, 
“Mount the foul into day? 

« No : they repreſs its ſtruggling flight, 

« And waſte in trifling toil its might, 
Till all its powers decay. 


Learn ye, whoſe inattentive mind 
« Is born before each varying wind 
That Faſhion's breath ſupplies, 
« To ſcorn ſtiff rules by mortals given, 
And follow the free laws of heaven, 
« The faſhion of the ſkies. | 


* Yon ocean's blue expanſe behold, 
And mark the ſtreams of floating gold 
„That deck the morning's face: 

Say, are their beauties overcome 
« By ribbon, wax, filk, paint, or gum, 
By leather or oy lace ? 


ee Improve 
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6 8 by nature's charms, your own; 
« And copy that, in which alone 
All nature's charms agree: 
“ *Tis no quaint puzzling trick, to teach 
« Grimace, in attitude, or ſpeech ; 5 | 
It is — SIMPLICITY, | | 
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PART THIRD. 
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DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 
I. 
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 ADDISON, JOHNSON. 


I AM happy in this opportunity of expreſſing 
my thankfulneſs for a work, which makes every 
friend of learning greatly indebted to you; as it 
gives additional ſtrength and perſpicuity to the 
beſt language now ſpoken upon earth. 


JOHNSON. 


No, Sir: if any thanks are to be beſtowed on 


this occaſion, it is my buſineſs to beſtow them 
Additional ſtrength that cannot receive, which is 
not already ſtrong ; and more perſpicuous that 
cannot be rendered, which is not already clear. 
The ſtudent may inquire, and the dictionary may 
retain: but, without the previous efforts of the 
author, in ſmoothing the rugged paths of gram- 

| matical 
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matical literature, vain were the reſearches of the 
ſtudious, and vain the induſtry of the lexicogra- 


7 


ADDISON.. 


— Bor mankind have another cauſe of NEUE 


to you. You have endeavoured, and with ſucceſs, 
to inſtruct them in morality, as well as in criti- 
ciſm. Your Rambler —— . 


p 


"JOHNSON. 
Ax how do you like the Rambler ? . 


' ADDISON. - 
I AM forry to "E the ſtyle of it is not fuck as J 


can highly approve : it is more exceptionable than 


that of your latter works, your Liver of the Poets 


in particular. Yet even theſe have too many of 


the dulcia vitia, which ſome old criticks objected 
to in Seneca, whom I think you reſemble i in more 


reſpects than one. But the matter of the Ran- 
bler is in general excellent; r be not in ſome 


places rather too , | 


FL, 


JOHNSON. 
Arx, aye, miſanthropical! So of me 9e every 


one who has viewed the tumults of the Hyman 


foul 


he 


| ſoul 
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ſoul only from a diſtance; ho has perceived the 


more violent effects of prejudice and paſſion, with- 


out ſeeing from what cauſes they might have ori- 
ginated. You, Sir, paſſed your time in affluence, 
proſperity, and eaſe; ſupported by the applauſe of 
literature, and the patronage of greatneſs; you 
were kind to others, for others were kind to you. 
My genius bloomed in a deſert ; and from that 
deſert it was not drawn, till the winter of life- 
had repreſſed its vigour, and tarniſhed its beauty, 
My days were ſpent in ſickneſs and in ſorrow ; agi- 
tated by fruitleſs hope, and chilled by unforeſeen 
diſappointment. That from this ſeverity of ex- 
ternal circumſtances I might acquire a ſeverity of 
external behaviour, why is it to be wondered ? All 
men have their infirmities, and I had mine. Vet 
theſe conſequences of adverſity did not contami- 
nate my heart; which was ever a friend to the 


beſt intereſts of mankind, and ever true to the 
cauſe of religion and virtue. 


AD DISON. 

I AM not ignorant, that the manners of every 
man are affected by his condition, even as the 
fruit of a tree receives a tincture from the ſoil that 


Produces it, Nor am 1. ignorant of your many 
virtues, 
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virtues, which have ſecured my eſteem and reve- 
rence, and will preſerve to you the eſteem and re- 
verence of all good men, let petty criticks nibble 
at your character as they pleaſe. I know too, that, 
if there was a little peeviſhneſs in your writings 
and converſation, it muſt be attributed to bad for. 


tune, and to no badneſs of heart: which made me 


ſpeak ſlightly of thoſe paſſages in the Rambler 
with which I am diſſatisfied. 


JOHNSON. | 


Bur you threatened to object to my ane did 


you not? 
AD DIS ON. 


I Dip: I think it has too unwieldy and too uni- 


form a dignity. In compoſition even excellence 


itſelf will tire, if continued without variety. And 
your very beſt performances, from too free an uſe 
of uncommon words, and from a conſtant endea- 
vour at quaintneſs, antitheſis, and wit, are deſti- 
tute of that ſimplicity, without which there can 
be no true elegance. 


JOHNSON. 


A very delicate obſervation indeed! and 
from one at whoſe hands I had a right to expect 
it! 
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it! On whom have I laviſhed the honours of lite- 
rary applauſe more liberally than on you ? Have 
I not ſaid, that © whoever wiſhes to attain an En- 


2VE- 
| re- 


bble 


Hat, « gliſh ſtyle, familiar but not coarſe, and elegant 
15 but not oſtentatious, muſt give his days and his 
as, “ nights to the volumes of Addiſon ?” 


e me 


mbler 


ADDISON. 


You have indeed beſtowed on me greater praiſe 
than I deſerve, But I can hardly think your 


ſee you ſo unwilling to practiſe yourſelf what you 
recommend to others, 


: did | 


JOHNSON. 
o uni- 
lence i 


SIR, I am not accuſtomed to ſpeak but from the 
heart ; nor will I ever recommend to others what 
And I myſelf would not practiſe. I have laboured my 
an uſe ſtyle with the greateſt attention: I have endea- 


endea- Bi voured to make it, as I wiſh it to be, cloſe with - 


: deſti- Wi out obtenebration, perſpicuous without languor, 
re can Bl and ſtrong without W 
ADDISON. 
AND my greateſt objection to it is, that you 
11 and have laboured it too much; or, at leaſt, that its 
| expect | 


G g elaborateneſs 
it | 


praiſes of my ſtyle come from the heart, when I 
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_ elaborateneſs is too apparent. It ſavours more of 
art than of nature, more of the midnight lamp 
than of the pure radiance of noon ; and in your 
readers either produces inattention to the ſenſe, 
while they are occupied in conſidering the words | 
by which it is expreſſed ; or makes them doubt 
the ſincerity of one, who ſeems leſs concerned 
what he ſhall ſay than how he ſhall ſay it. 


JOHNSON. 


YouR remarks are ſpecious, Sir; they are ſpe- 
cious; but they are ſpecious only. They are the 
remarks of a man adapting rectitude to his own 
practice, not forming his practice by the rule of 
rectitude. And I will now declare, ſince you have 
driven me to it, that though I think your compo- 
ſition light and lively, and therefore recommend 
it as a model to ordinary writers, I cannot help 
obſerving in it a colloquial imbecillity, to the 
ſtandard of which a man of energetick thought 


could not, without danger of enervation, ſubjed 
himſelf. A man of genius, Sir, will diſplay the 
coruſcations, or rather the ſteady luſtre, of thatY 
genius, equally by the manner and by the matter, 
equally in his ſentiments and in his diction 
 ADDISON 


e ſpe- 


are the 
18 OWN 
rule of 
zu have 


compo- 


mmend 
ot help 

to the 
thought 


ſubject 


lay the 


of that! 


matter, 
on 


DDISON 
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AD DISON. 


To this J object not: but at the ſame time 
I beg leave to ſay, that genius may be as much 
ſhown in fimple as in pompous writing. Artis eſt 
celare artem. And, if you would hear me with 
patience and impartiality I might perhaps con- 
vince you, that it would not have been hurtful 
to your compoſitions, if you had ſoftened their 
oratorical rigour with a little of that colloquial im- 
becillity which you cenſure in mine. 


JOHNSON. 


W᷑II, well; you ſhall be heard with patience. 
[ muſt allow that you poſleſs a facility of expreſ- 
ſion which 1s not unpleaſant. You have a mind 
well furniſhed with the ſtores ſubſervient to ele. 
gance and utility ; but your thoughts are in en- 


ergy deficient, becauſe you are too little ambi- 


tious of adding ornament to elucidation. You 

have in you, Sir, too much of the playful and 

pliant companion, and too little of the dignity of 

an author, DS 
ADDISON, 


THAT I take to be. a great compliment. And 
perhaps our preſent contrariety of opinion might 
Gg 2 make 


| 


\ 
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make us mutually deſire the converſation of each 
other; fince you are as willing to object, as I am 
to be praiſed ; and lince I receive as commenda- 
tion what you ſpeak as cenſure.—However, you 
have allowed me to examine your notions of ſtyle, 
and I will not defer that topick any longer. You 
will doubtleſs agree with me, that ſpeech was in- 
tended to convey the ſentiments of men from one 
to another ; and that, therefore, its firſt and moſt 
eſſential quality is, to be underſtood. 


JOHNSON. 


Yss : I admit that language muſt be intelligi- 
ble; and that it was fabricated as a vehicle for 
human cogitation. | 


ADDISON. 


SINCE, then, we agree in this, you will alſo al- 
low that of two words having the ſame figniti- | 
cation an author ought to prefer the more intel- 
ligible. 5 ; 
JOHNSON. 
I might perhaps agree with you in general up- 
on that point. But are there not words, ſullied 
| by 


ach' 


am Nj 
nda- 


you 
tyle, 
You 
is in- 
1 one 
moſt 


lligi- 
le for 
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by the mouth of the multitude, which from 
meanneſs, or vulgarity, become unſuitable to the 


majeſty of compoſition ? 
4A ADDISON. 


Ir a word, conveying an idea with meanneſs 
either inherent in itſelf or acquired by aſſociation, 
be compared with another word which conveys 
the ſame idea without meanneſs, the fignifications 
of thoſe words are in ſome degree different, and 
therefore they are not included in my propoſition. 


JOHNSON. 


PERHAPS you may be right. But are there 
not words, whoſe venerable magnitude gives them 
an elegance and a dignity ſuperior to that of the 
more diminutive parts of ſpeech ? Cant words, 
and vulgar words in general, are ſhort. Your 
friend Swift will tell you ſo. 


ADDISON. 


VES: but he will not tell me, that ſhort words 
are always either cant, or vulgar, —1 allow, that, 
in certain circumſtances, even in proſe, one word 
may be preferable to another for the ſound only. 


But 
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But I can never admit, that ſound is more valu- 
able than ſenſe ; or beheve, that a reader, when 
he meets with a word he does not underſtand, 
will think his ignorance compenſated by his dil. 
covering that the word in queſtion conſiſts of fix 
or ſeven ſyllables, and ends with —attion or —o/i- 
ty. If it were to be eſtabliſhed as a rule, that one 
expreſſion ſhould be preferred to another for the 
{ound merely, without its being conſidered whe- 
ther common readers could underſtand it or not ; 
we might ſoon expect to ſee the words anſwering 
and noiſy baniſhed from our language, that their 
place might be ſupplied by the Greek Poluphlo;/- 
boio and Apameibome not. I muſt therefore maintain, 
that one word is to he choſen in preference to 
another for the ſake of the /ound, only when the 
ſenſe is in both exactly the ſame, and in both e- 
qually perſpicuous. 1 


JOHNSON. | 
AND I muſt, I think, give my aſſent to your for- 
mer propoſition thus limited and explained. But 


ſurely you do not mean to inſinuate, that an au- 
thor muſt uſe no word which cannot by the vul- 


| gar be underſtood, 


ADDISON- 
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AD DISON. 


By no means. I know that an author may 
have occaſion to mention many things that the 
common people do not underſtand, and therefore 
have not language to expreſs. But J ſtill think, 
that he ought to prefer a word which the vulgar 
can underſtand to one which they cannot, if it 
convey the ſame meaning with equal elegance. 


JOHNSON. 


I ſce that you adhere to your rule, and will ob- 
lige me to agree with you. 


ADDISON. 


Do you then renounce fragility, ftentorophonick, 
detruncation, and other unwieldy favourites, whoſe 
ſenſe may be expreſſed in plain Engliſh with e- 
qual elegance and much greater perſpicuity ? 


JOHNSON, 


S1R, Sir, you have a puerile mode of argumen- 
tation, which you muſt have learned by conver- 
ſing with the rabble of London in your diurnaj 
papers : my periodical lucubrations had a loftier 
aim. Make me a ſpeech to confirm your doctrine, 

| and 
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and I will confute it; write me a ſyſtem, and it 
ſhal! be overturned ; but do not haraſs me with the 
aſſiduous importunity of queſtion and inference, 
as if you were putting interrogatories to a ſchool- 
boy. 5 
7 - ADDISON. 

Ir my arguments are juſt, do not reject them 
as childiſh; and remember your promiſe, that 
you . hear me with impartiality and pa- 


tience. | 
JOHNSON, 


WELL : perhaps I may be inclined to allow, 
that my dition might have been improved in 
intelligibility, by the removal of ſuch words as 
| thoſe you object to. But where then would have 


been the cadence of my periods, the * of my 
ſonorous phraſcology, the 


ADDISON. 


You agreed with me, that in ſtyle perſpicuity 
is the firſt thing to be conſidered ; and that it is 
do be embelliſhed by attention to the ſound, only 
when that can be done without injury to the ſenſe. 
But, even with regard to ſound,—do you think, 
that Virgil would have been accounted an har- 


N 


monious 
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monious poet, if he had continued through the 
whole Eneid that ſtrain of verſification, however 
elegant and ſublime, in which he deſcribes the 
ſtorm in his firſt book; or that Homer would have 
been, in your opinion, to be commended, if he 
had related the meeting of Penelope and Ulyſſes, 
or the parting of Hector and Andromache, with 
the ſame thundering impetuoſity of numbers, 
which he employs upon the ſtone of Siſyphus, or 
the horſes and chariot of Neptune ? 


JOHNSON. 


No: I allow, that harmony of ſtyle is merely 
relative, and deſerves praiſe only when it ſuits the 
ſubject; and that the ſame ſtrain of eloquence, if 
too long continued, induces languor from its want 
of diverſification, as well as diſplacency from the 
appearance of exceſſive art. 


ADDISON. 


Is it your opinion, then, that the pompous uni- 
formity of dition, which we find in the Rambler, 
can pleaſe by its variety ; or that it can be adapt- 
ed to each different ſubject, when it is equally ap- 
plied to all: — to the trifling as well as the mag- 
nificent, to praiſe and to cenſure, to argument and 
H 5 | to 
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to narrative? Do you not think, that the ſame ob- 
jections may be made to the ſtructure of your 
ſtyle, as to the ſound ; if both ought to poſſeſs, 
what you have given to neither, variety ſuited to 
the ſubjet? And would not one be apt to ima- 
gine, that an author, who, by the ſound and com- 
poſition of his language, elevates equally ſublime 
and familiar ideas, might run ſome riſque of fal- 
ling under the 1 imputation of bombaſt ? 


JOHNSON. 


S1R,you grow intolerable: but when were whigs 
otherwiſe ! You ſtill forget that you are not now 
engaged in diſquiſition with one of the populace 
of London. Yet I would not have you imagine, 
that ſuch arguments can affect or change my 
mind. No, Sir, if I ceaſe to anſwer, it is more 
from laſſitude than from conviction“. 


ADDISON. 


Ap yet my arguments are not, in my judge- 
ment, either tedious or inconcluſive. But you 


promiſed 


* Though Johnſon appears to ſome diſadvantage in this Dia- 
logue, it is but juſt to remark, that the Author held in high ve- 
neration the genius, virtues, and learning of that great man; with | 
whom he had the honour to be acquainted. 
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promiſed not to be angry or partial ; and I know 
you too well to entertain any /erious doubt of 


your ſincerity. A little irony now and then is a 
good ſeaſoning to converſation, Tell me now 


my good Sir, your real opinion ; and let us then 
amuſe ourſelves with ſome topick more ſuitable 
to the tranquillity of elyſium. 


JOHNSON. 


War, Sir, if you will have it, I may poſſibly 
allow, that you are partly in the right. If I had 
my ſtyle to form anew, I ſhould perhaps make it, 
in a greater degree, elegant without conſtraint, 
dignified without ambitious ornament, ſtrong 
without rigidity, and harmonious without ela- 
boration. 


His SOCRATES 
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Py 


SOCRATES, JOHNSON, 


: FINE GENTLEMAN. 
a 


Avcvsr, 1787. 
Hes vain, and how contradictory, are the joys 
and the wiſhes of man! How many inhabitants 
of the earth are now lamenting the death of Doc- 
tor Johnſon; while we rejoice in it, as an event 


that adds ſo valuable a member to the ſociety of 
elyſium! 

= JOHNSON. 

Ax; what will become of that pack of yelping 
authors, now when old Johnſon, the whipper-in, 
is gone from among them ? 


F. G. 


HOowE VER they may delight in the remembrance 
of your elaborate converſation, or the elegant title 
of a yelping pack which you ſo politely confer up- 
on them ; at leaſt they will allow the name of 

 wohipper 
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whipper-in to belong not improperly to one, who 
was much more ready to puniſh than to praiſe ; 
and who, fretted by the folly or the incivility of 
a few individuals, let fly his unmerciful laſh up- 
on the whole community of mankind. 


SOCRATES. 


Myr friend, let me adviſe you to be a little more 
cautious in forming your opinions, and more 
guarded in your expreſſion ; at any rate, be not 
ſo eager to deſerve the reproach you are beſtow- 
ing upon another :—do not, offended by a little 
ſuperſtition, or diſguſted with a little unpoliteneſs, 
attack indiſcriminately, a man adorned with ſo 
many excellencies both moral and intellectual. 
I am ſomewhat apprehenſive, that you might, on 
this occaſion, be convicted of miſrepreſentation, 
as well as partiality. Have not many writers, in- 
ſtead of deſpiſing or reſenting the chaſtiſements 
of Johnſon, been at pains even to collect every 
fragment of his laſh (if I may refer to your own 
alluſion) and to twiſt them, interwoven with 
flowers, into an ornament for the head of their 
maſter? 


F. G. 
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InTo a ſcourge for his back, I ſuppoſe you 
mean, good Socrates. Johnſon has been compar- 
ed to Acteon, who was worried by his own dogs: 
or, if you will have my allegory in the form of 
a garland, I muſt declare myſelf of opinion, that 
thoſeblundering biographers havegirttheirwreathe 
about the neck of their favourite character, in- 


ſtead of the brows, and ſo ſtrangled what they 
were impatient to adorn. || 


JOHNSON. 

| $1 R, if I were ſtill relaxed by the imbecillity, 
or agitated with the paſſions, of mortal life, I 
might anſwer your folly with the ſeverity it de- 
ſerves. Had thoſe biographers been able to in- 
jure my character, they durſt not; had they dared, 
they were not able. My infirmities I have ever 
acknowledged, and with humility and regret I 
ſtill acknowledge. My abilities, ſurely, did not 
make me the object of contempt, or my virtues 
of abhorrence ; either, I hope, I did not over- 


rate: I have endeavoured fairly to eſtimate, and 
candidly 


e 


| This was written ſeveral years before the publication of Mr 
Boſwell's Life of Johnſon, which the Author never ſaw. 
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candidly to declare my excellencies (if any thing 
human may be ſo called) and my defects. Of 
both theſe, to him who would diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf, or improve others, the knowledge is neceſ- 
ſary : of his defects, that confidence may not 
ſwell into pride ; of his excellencies, that the mo- 
deſty of diſtruſt may not ſhrink into the torpor 
of timidity. If I was ſubject to the frailties of 
humanity, what does it prove, but that I was a 
man? If I recommended, by the ſubtlety of ar- 
gument, if I ſupported, by the impudence of ex- 
ample, if I decorated with the ſplendour of wit, 
or enforced by vehemence of declamation, doc- 
trines hoſtile to religion and to goodneſs, brand 
me with all the infamy that language can expreſs 
or malevolence contrive ; but if my ability, 
ſuch as it was, I exerted in the defence of virtue 
and the diſcomfiture of vice, I apprehend no dan- 
ger from the aſſiduity and eloquence, either of 
you, Sir, or of my biographers. : 


F. G. 


AND yet, before I left the upper world, no few- 
er than three volumes had been publiſhed con- 
cerning your ſentiments and behaviour ; which 
volumes, as ſeveral people of faſhion have aſſured 
| mes 
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me, can do little credit to your principles and 
candour, in the opinion of the pro. age or of 
poſterity. 

JOHNS ON. 

EO Sir, I have been told, 1 ſhall not lay by 
| people of faſhion, but I will ſay by perſons of ve- 
racity, that ſome writers have been very induſ- 
trious to record Anecdotes of Johnſon ; and to 
| repreſent as ſerious and ſolemn philoſophy what 
I might have retorted haſtily, in the moment of 
fretfulneſs, perhaps under the preſſure of diſeaſe, 
or ironically hinted in the confidence of playful 
converſation. This is an age, Sir, of ignorance 
and loquacity ; all are very willing to talk, and 
almoſt all are very unable to think ; and they 
who have nothing to ſay of their own, are glad 
to ſay ſomething that has been ſaid by others. 
Thus my ſayings have been inquired after with 
curioſity, and collected with avidity. The pre- 
ference uſually given of obloquy to praiſe may be 
unpleaſant, but is not unaccountable: what was 
moſt agreeable to the biographer himſelf, and 
what he knew would be moſt agreeable to his 
readers, he readily obſerved, was careful to re- 
member, and willingly told; and the harſh fea- 

. rures 
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tures of my character became moſt femarkable; 
not becauſe they were the moſt numerous; but 
becauſe, being ſomewhat prominent, they were 
by the firebrand of malicious inquiry moſt ſtrong- 
ly illuminated. No man of ſenſe needs be told: 
that of the little railleries, which give flavour and 
poignancy to familiar converſation, more muſt be 
judged from the manner in which they are deli- 
vered, than from the words: the latter my bio- 
graphers have been ſtudious to record; the for- 
mer they have been no leſs ſtudious to conceal, 
or perhaps they had not ſkill to exhibit.— But, 
let the rabble, both ſmall and great, affix to the 
words Samuel Johnſon any idea they pleaſe; of 
ſuch I ſcorn alike the applauſe and the diſappro- 
bation. I ſeek the praiſe of the good, the judi- 
cious, and the learned; and he who has prudence, 
erudition, or charity, muſt be willing to gather 
my principles rather from what I have written, 
than from the prattle of a goſſip; who is more 
anxious that a ſtory be entertaining, than that it 
be true ; whoſe obſervation may be erroneous, and 
whoſe narrative may of courſe be imperfect. 
From the ſentiments of poſterity I have little ap- 
prehenſion. I truſt my writings will be read and 
1 1 eſteemed, 
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eſteemed, when thoſe of /ome of my biographers 
(I do not ſay all) ſhall no where be found. 


F. G. 


Tur man muſt have very little confidence in 
his own character, who 1s unwilling that it ſhould 
be examined and recorded. ry: 


JOHNSON. 


Six, I hope I have no reaſon to be diffident of 
of my character; although I may have good rea- 
ſon to diſtruſt ſome of thoſe who have under- 
taken to deſcribe and analyſe it : a perſon of inte- 
grity and innocence ſubmits reluQantly his cauſe 
to the care of an ignorant pettifogger, and the 
verdict of a temerarious jury. That man will 
not write paltry tales, who can write any thing 
better; and he who can write nothing better will 
write nothing good. Anecdote is but a ſmall 
part of the materials from which the careful hiſ- 
torian collects a character: he who is able to rear 
the edifice will not employ himſelf in compound- 
ing the mortar, * * * # *. 
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III. 


MERCURY, SOCRATES, 


AND A 


MODERN PHILOSOPHER, 


— Dat inania verba, 
Dat fine mente ſonum— + VIRG. 


S, Js cee 6s ir νννννε,ꝰte Mi S, Togew et. 
Tov g de vag end ædνν dern, duds rig, , Irmo. 


Anis ror. ad Nic. lib. X. 


. hither, Socrates; I wiſh to introduce 


® 6 


you to a modern Britiſh Philoſopher. 


SOCRATES. 


ALTHOUGH I never made great pretenfions to 
philoſophy myſelf, I have always reckoned the 

- acquaintance of true philoſophers a moſt valuable 
acquiſition ; and left the. world without regret, 
Iiz N 
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in the hope of enjoying in theſe regions the com- 
pany and converſation of the wiſe men of anti- 
quity. Where is the perſon, pray, with whom 
you mean to make me acquainted ? | 


MERCURY. 


Look towards the Styx. Do you ſee a tall fat 
man, vexy ſplendidly dreſt, coming this way, 
with a little hat under his arm? He i Is the philo- 
ſopher, | 
SOCRATES, 


Tnar from his dreſs I ſhould hardly have 
concluded. But I do not blame him for comply- 
ing with the faſhion of his age and country, as 
far as might be requiſite to prevent the appear- 
ance of fingularity, No: I ſhall love and eſteem 
him as a philoſopher, that is, as a friend to truth 
and virtue: the ſhape of his coat, or the twiſt of 
his periwig, do not affect my opinion. And of 
What ſcience has he extended the boundaries ? 
With what new diſcovery has he enriched man- 
kind? Or has he been ſucceſsful in illuſtrating 
the doctrines of morality eſtabliſhed by others? 
His countrymen, I am told, have of late made 
conſiderable adyances in the knowledge of, what 

was 
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was little known in my time, the properties of 
matter, and the laws of aſtronomy : has he em- 
ployed himſelf in that way? 
MERCURY. 
I know not that he has. 


SOCRATES. 


He may, no doubt, have enquired into the na- 
ture of the human mind ; ſtrengthened by new 


arguments the cauſe of virtue; or eſtabliſhed on 
a firmer foundation the liberties of his country. 


MERCURY. 


I am afraid he has not enlarged the philoſophy 
of the human mind by new obſervations, or by 
the advancement of truth ; nay I doubt whether 
he believed that there is ſuch a thing as mind in 
the univerſe, | 

SOCRATES. 


A geometrician perhaps ? 
MERCURY. 


I HAVE not heard him ſpoken of as ſuch, 


SOCRATES, 


ee ie at eee ad A 
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SOCRATES. 
Maxy ſciences may have been brought to per- 
fection ſince I left my native planet, and much 
wonderful diſcovery has actually been made. 


Pray tell me, good Mercury, in what reſpect he 
has extended knowledge, or confirmed belief. 


MERCURY. 


Txvrr, Iam at a loſs to ſay, in what he has 
confirmed belief; —unleſs you call a confirma- 
tion of belief his endeavours to make man- 

kind doubt of every thing ; of the exiſtence of 
| God, of ſpirit, of matter, and even of them- 


ſelves. 
SOCRATES. 


So—l find the gentleman is only a ſceptick. 
That is a character, with which the world was not 
unacquainted in my days, But I wonder that the 
Britons, who have rid their country of a far leſs 
pernicious animal the wolf, would ſuffer a ſcep- 
tick to burrow among them. And do you call 
ſuch a perſon a philoſopher, 0 


MERCURY. 


) 
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MERCURY. 


I onLy call him what he has been called by 
others. You have had occaſion to prelcribe, be- 
fore now, for ſcepticiſm : and I ſhould think ita 
favour, if you would purge this poor ſoul of a 
part at leaſt of the corruption he has brought up- 
on himſelf. He might perhaps think it a favour' 
too ; for if he be not purified in that way, he 
muſt in another leſs agreeable.— But he is almoſt 
come up to us. Now, my good old Grecian, arm 
yourſelf with all your philoſophy, ſet in order 
your arguments, prepare your illuſtrations, ſharp- 
en your logical weapons; call forth the pleaſant- 
ry of your wit, the fire of your imagination, the 


impetuoſity of your eloquence, the keenneſs of 
your 


SOCRATES. 
SOFTLY, ſoftly, my friend. You know I was | 
never diſtinguiſhed as a declaimer: I have al- 
ways thought it ſufficient to convince a man, 
without either deafening or frightening him. I 
would rather allure than compel ; for there is in 
human nature a ſtrong propenſity to reſiſt vio- 
\ Jence; 
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lence, and not. a leſs ſtrong one to yield to gentle 


perſuaſion, 
MERCURY. 


SHALL I then introduce him to you as the re- 
nowned Socrates, the champion of virtue, come, 
not to force, but to ſooth him into the truth ? 
Do you think that an obſtinate mind, which will 
not yield to a greater power, may be ſubdued by 


f WR $1 | 


SOCRATES. 


MzNrIo neither my name nor my character. 


I would rather on this, as on former occaſions, 


appear a plain man thi, a philoſopher, and feem 
more to favour ſcepticiſm than to oppoſe it : for 
fo he will hear me without apprehenſion or uneaſi- 


neſs; and I may give my opinion of ſome of his 


tenets, without being ſuſpected of any deſign ei- 


ther to confute or to ridicule them, 


MERCURY. 


WELL : you \ ſhall be obeyed. "Wii he is here. 

— Great and learned Sir, I beg leave to introduce 
to you this friend of mine, a plain man, who pre- 
tends not to philoſophy or literature, but has 
with ſome attention read your Eſſays.— Friend 
| turning 
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| [turaing to Socrates] this is the extraordinary per- 
10 on, whom you have ſo often expreſſed a deſire to 
ſee : this is the philoſopher, whoſe writings are 
ſo much admired in Europe, Aſia, Africa and A- 
merica ; whom many read, few underſtand, and 
all are convinced by. 

'Þ 

SOCRATES: 

| I aw happy in being preſented te fo great 4 
perſon. That many read his writings, and that 
few underſtand them, I can readily ſuppoſe : but 
give me leave to doubt, whether by n any one 
was ever convinced. | 


MODERN PHILOSOPHER. 
| *Sqeath, Sir; nobody convinced by my philo- 
ſophical writings What do you mean! 
SOCRATES. 

FAR be it from me, Sir, to ſay that. God for- 
bid— no, I am wrong, I aſk your pardon, Sir.— 
Chance forbid—pſhaw ! I am wrong again. Ne- 
ceſſity forbid—or Nothing forbid, that I ſhould 
affirm any thing, or nothing, ſo poſitively, I on- 
ly ſaid, that I doubted whether any body was ever 
convinced by them. And let me tell you, Sir, 
e K E that 


| 


1 


thing. 
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that you are a particular ſort of a gentleman, and 
that your principles agree very ill with your prac- 
tice, if you do not very much doubt the ſame 


M. P. 


O Six, I thought you wiſhed me to talk in the 
language of common life. Why, philoſophically 


ſpeaking, you are right; I. doubt whether my 


writings ever did convince ; I doubt, whether 
they were ever publiſhed or printed :—O yes, 
without doubt, Sir, I doubt _ much 


SOCRATES. 


Bur ſurely, now, that theory of yours cannot 


be well founded. Is it poſlible, that you ſhould, 
with ſerious confidence, doubt whether your wri- 


tings ever gave conviction, or ever appeared in 
priat ? 1 
5 . 
Bur I tell you, Sir, that I doubt of it, with as 
great certainty, as I believe—no, I mean as 1 
doubt, my own exiſtence. 


SOCRATES. . 


You firmly believe that you doubt it ? RE 
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1 
Es, Sir - and any cne who has read my Eſſays 
will firmly, if he is a real philoſopher, believe 
that he doubts the ſame thing. 


SOCRATES. 


AND pray, do you think it more favours the 
principle of univerſal ſcepticiſm to believe 'that 
you doubt, than to believe that you do not doubt ? 


=o 

I TELL you, that you know nothing of the mat- 
ter—And, to be ſure I do doubts, whether my be. 
lief in my doubts be real or not. This I muſt do 
according to my principles : for 1 have faid, 0% 
dixi, that a true philoſopher is doubtful of his 
doubts, as well as of his convictions, 


. SOCRATES. 


You do not, by your principles, believe any 
thing, do you ? 
875 CO Y M. P. 
By no means: as a philoſopher I believe noth- 
ing certainly; and have ſaid, that he who believes 
| Kk K 2 any 
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any thing certainly is a fool. The phraſe, you 
may think, has not the higheſt poliſh of Parifian 
civility ; but of my * not one ever objected 


to it. 
SOCRATES. 


You ſeemed to think, that confirmed doubt 
| implies belief ; implies your believing that you 


| are countal 
M P. 
Vis; ; 1 allow chat 
N SOCRATES. 


5 


Turn you can neither believe any hing, nor 
doubt any thing; ; as the former ſuppoſes belief 
directly, and the latter by implication. So that 
your ! mind can never be employed on any thought 
at all; for, if it were, that would imply ſome- 
thing either of belief or of doubr with reſpe& to 
the thought, or with reſpect to the manner of 
your thinking of it. But you allow, that doubt 
implies believing that you are doubtful. There- 
fore you cannot think without believing : and as, 
according to your Principles, you cannot believe, 


0 neither, according to your e can you 


think. 


CAFE 26 
y * 
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M. P. 


I TELL you, old gentleman, you know nothing 
of the matter ; and that you are—no, that I doubt 
whether you are not, one of the moſt pertina. 
cious, impertinent, ill-bred— 


MERCURY. 
PARDON my interrupting you, good Sir. But, 


] muſt now take the liberty to inform you, that : 


you are ſpeaking to one nearly equal, perhaps, in 
philoſophy, even to yourſelf, I muſt alſo tell you, 


as you are a ſtranger to our cuſtoms, that it will 


not be for your intereſt to maintain any doctrine 


here which you do not believe: for if ſuch no- 


tions cannot be driven out by the converſation of 


Socrates, it may be tried whether they will re- 


kit 
; M. P. 

SockaArxs, Sir, is a perſon for whom 1 muſt be 
underdood to have a very great reſpect: it is 
faſhionable in the beſt company to ſpeak of him 
reſpectfully. When I was in Paris, they called 
me (and my friends in politely re- echoed 
the words) Le Socrate moderne. 


. | MERCURY. 


7 
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' MERCURY. 


| ö ; 
VV likely: but that is not to the preſent pur- 
poſe. Proceed, if you pleaſe, in the argument 


with Socrates. 
| M. P. 


+ I DENY not, that, from what he has ſaid, it ap- 
pears plain enough, that if mind did exiſt, adn 
could employ itſelf in thinking, the firſt princi- 
\ Ples of inveſtigation muſt be founded in belief. 
But as I deny the exiſtence of mind, and conſe- 
quently of thought, it is not neceſſary for me to 
allow, that his reaſoning affects my theory. The 
mind, although it muſt believe if it think, yet, if 
it do not think, may as well doubt. Such is my 
doctrine: and I am proud to declare, that, while 

| I was on earth, there were ſome who ſtudied, and 


many who embraced it. 3 


„ rn 

Tua Iam willing to believe. Even in your own 

houſe I doubt not that you muſt have had many 

diſciples. Every chair in your parlour would 

have a ſmattering at leaſt of knowledge in human 
nature: and the table on which you wrote your 
Eſſays 
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Eſſays might diſcuſs a point of ſcepticiſm not 
much leſs accurately than yourſelf. 


M. P. 


Fix, Socrates; it is beneath the dignity of a 
philoſopher to talk ſo abſardly. What a jumble 
of inconſiſtencies have you thrown together ! Did 
I ever hint, or could I ever believe, that a table 
or chair could reaſon like myſelf; or ſuppoſe a. 
piece of inſenſible matter to be endowed with hu- 


man faculties ? 
5OCRATFE8. 


Berorx I give you an anſwer, allow me to aſk 
you a plain queſtion with regard to nothing; that 


idea, or rather word, which you ſeem to be ſo fond 


of. Is not nothing, with reſpect to matter, for ex- 
ample, deſtitute of the qualities of magnitude and 
ſolidity, which are eſſential to matter? And, with 
regard to mind, is it not deſtitute of all the quali- 
ties of mind ? 
We M. P. 


1 Do not well underſtand theſe queſtions ; but 
I admit at once, that a OY cannot pollels 
qualities, 


SOCRATES 
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| '-SOCRA ES. 
Axp what is your idea of difference ? Would 
you call two things different, which both _ 
009 fame * ? | 


NM. P. 


By no means. When two Wag are dpoken of 


- - as different, it muſt be meant, that one of them 


poſſeſſes ſome quality which the other does not 
poſſeſs, | 4 
SOCRATES. 


WELL : if you and your table be different, muſt 
not one of the two have ſome quality or qualities 
that the other has not ? And fince nothing cannot 
poſſeſs any quality; and ſince both you and your 
table are (by your theory) nothing ; neither of 
the two can poſſeſs any quality, So that when 
you deny the exiſtence of matter and ſpirit, you 
in fact allow, that the ſame thing at the ſame time 
does poſſeſs qualities, and does not poſſeſs quali- 
ties. And you will find, that this is not the only 
' Inſtance of ſuch abſurdity in ſceptical reaſoning : 
you will find, that in almoſt all the principles of 

. {your 
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your ſyſtem, as far as'it is ſceptical, Gila con- 
tradictions are implied. 


M. P. 


8 does appear to be à little abſurdity in 
ſuppoſing that ſpirit and matter do not exiſt; as 


they are evidently different, and therefore muſt 


poſſeſs qualities. But— 


SOCRATES. 


= you ſeemed to allow, that, if the foul 
exiſt, univerſal ſcepticiſm is impoſſible, becauſe 


| this implies a neceſſary want of all thought; which 


is inconſiſtent with the nature of the ſoul. 


1 


5 pexnArs from what has been ſaid, the exiſtenee 
of the ſoul, and the impoſſibility of univerſal ſcepti- 


ciſm, might appear ſufficiently certain to the com- 
mon herd of mankind. But you are not aware, 


my good Sir, that I hold one tenet, which totally 
deſtroys the force of every argument. I hold, 


that the ſenſes and the memory are fallacious ; and 


that, by conſequence, one cannot be ſure of the 


reality of what one perceives or remembers. 50 


that we ought not by any reaſoning to be con- 
L1 vinced. 


” 
— 
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ed as we are apt both to miſunderſtand and : 
to forget it. 


SOCRATES. 


IT is ſtrange if you do not ſee that, in this reſ- 
pect, your own arguments are liable to the ſame 
objection with thoſe of your opponents,—But, paſ- 
ſing this; what treaſon have you to think that the 
ſenſes are dec ues 


M. P. | 

Let me anſwer you by another queſtion. Have 
not mankind in general agreed to call the faculty 
perceiving, the object perceived, and the act of 
perception; by one and the ſame name ?—thereby 
indicating, that thoſe three are, according to po- 
pular opinion, really the ſame thing. Now the 
faculty perceiving is in what we call the ſoul or 
mind; as when one ſays, my fight is weak: fo 
| likewiſe muſt the /bing perceived be; as when dne 
ſays, I ſee a ſtrange fight : and therefore the ſenſes 
give knowledge of no things external to the mind 


but of ſuch things only as are contained by it, 


or WERE 1 it. | | 
| SOCRATES. 


And can-you really think, that men in general, 
-when they ſee a river or a mountain, believe it to 
4 exiſt 
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exiſt only in their own mind ? Bring me one man 
of common ſenſe who thinks ſo, and I ſubmit to 
your opinion. But you will not find, that man- 
kind never employ the ſame word to denote things 
which they believe to be totally different. When 


you look at London from Highgate hill, have 
you not a vie of London ? 
| M. P. 
Yes. 
SOCRATES. 
Axp when you look at a perſpective repreſen- 
tation of London, have = not a view of Lon- 


don ? 
N. P, 


No doubt. 
so RA TES. 


Does it follow, that London and the 5,548 


tive repreſentation of it are the ſame thing ; or 


that, while you have the drawing in your pocket, 
you have the city in your pocket too? 


Mr. 
No: I own there is ſome reaſon in what you 


fay.—But though I were to admit that the ſenſes 


are not deceitful, which no ſceptical philoſopher 
ever did or can admit, I muſt ſtill adhere to the 
L1z fallacioug 
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fallacious nature of memory; which is alone ſuf. | 
ficient to overturn every argument: for if we are 
not certain that the premiſes are as our memory 
repreſents. tem thay can we: be ſure of our con- 


—_ SeendTks 


\ * 
. 1 


Bruder t to Ts me a-queſtion or two. If a 
thouſand men were to obſerve the ſame thing at 
the ſame time, and every one of the thouſand, ſe- 
parately examined, to give the ſame account of 
it; would it be a proof of the accuracy of their 
obſervation, or of its inaccuracy ?' 


1 
Or its accuracy. 
| 8 OCR ATES. 


Ie a thouſand men were to remember the 8 


thing with the ſame circumſtanees ; would it be 
4 proof of the exaAneſs, 0 or of the deceitfulneſs, 
of cory | park f hang | 
EY 
Or its exatneſs, 
SOCRATES. -, 
"uw. among che many thouſands who * 
read and attended to hiſtory, is there, do you 
ar perſon; gf 6 ſound mind, — 
differ 
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differ from the reſt in his remembrance of the 
moſt material and undiſputed events that hiſto- 
rians record? Would any one, for example, af- 
firm that Julius Ceſar was not ſtabbed by con- 
ſpirators, but hanged for ſheep-ſtealing ; that Wil- 
ham, the firſt conquered, not England but New 
Zealand ; that the Romans bombarded Carthage 
with two-and-forty-pounders ; and that Scipio 
ſhot Hannibal with a rifle-barreled gun, as he 
was getting into an air-balloon ? And if the me- 
mories of men were fallacious, and of courſe con- 
ſtantly changing, could their remembrances of 
the events of hiſtory ſo exactly coincide? 


M. P. 


SoCRATEs, I will hear you no longer: your ar- 
guments become troubleſome; and if you perſiſt 
in this unphiloſophical way of reaſoning, we muſt 
part. 1 
| MERCURY. 

PERHAPS you will not find it ſo eaſy as you 
may imagine to get out of the reach of Socrates 
and common ſenſe. Remember where you are: 
Paris and Verſailles are a great wayoff. Believe me, 
it will be for your intereſt here, whatever it might 
| have been in the world you have left, to liſten to 
the 
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the truth, and to yield when you are convinced 
by it. Obſtinacy and ſcepticiſm are of no account 
in theſe regions. | | 
, M. P. ; 
Tuls matter I find begins to grow ſomewhat 
ſerious. If you oblige me to ſay what I think, I 
fear I muſt give up the deceitfulneſs of memory 
: as well as of ſenſe, 15 
N SOCRATES. 


TAKE the trouble to recolle&t what has been 
ſaid in this converſation, and has received your 
aſſent. We have ſeen that neither the ſenſes nor 
the memory can with any propriety be called fal- 
lacious ; and that therefore every argument which 
reaſon approved, and continued to approve, may 
be reckoned a juſt one. You allowed, that ſpirit 
and matter are poſſeſſed of qualities, and conſe- 
quently of exiſtence; and that, the exiſtence of 
mind being admitted, univerſal ſcepticiſm is im- 
MTS. wk 
Your arguments ſeem to have ſomething in 
them. And I own I was ſorry to ſee your doc- 
trine advanced, to the detriment both of my fame 
and of my bookſeller, even before I left the other 
world. | | | 
SOCRATES, 


% 
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SOCRATES. 


Tov left the other world! I will undertake to 


prove, according to your own mode of reaſoning, 


that you are there ſtill. 
M. P. 


TI nEARTILY Wiſh you could. How would you 
prove that, pray? : 
* SOCRATES. 
I covuLD prove it from the conſideration that 
you are at preſent in the ſhades below. 


M. P. 

You have certainly not only forgotten your 
philoſophy, old gentleman, but loſt your wits. 
Why, that would be proving a propoſition from 
a principle directly contradictory to it. 

"a SOCRATES. 

AND is this contradiction more glaring than to 
deduce uni verſal ſcepticiſm from any principle of | 
belief whatever. Let the principle be what it will, 
either that Spirit and Matter do, or do not, exiſt ; 
ſtill belief is implied : and to prove, from a prin- 
ciple believed, that we can believe nothing, is not 
in my opinion leſs ridiculous, than to prove that 
you are in the other world, becauſe you are in 
this. Tou allowed that ſpirit and matter have 

exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, and that conſequently univerſal ſcepti- 

ciſm is impoſſible : you now ſee, that this muſt 
be thought an impoſſibility, even by one who 

could be mad enough to 2 that ſpirit and 


matter do not exiſt. 
EE So 


I FEAR my ſyſtem muſt fall to pieces. But is 
| it not pity to overturn a ſcheme ſo friendly to the 
\ elegancies of faſhionable life, and which renders 
the mind of man fo light and eaſy, by relieving 
at from all apprehenſions of future exiſtence ? 


| SOCRATES. 

You ſtill forget where you are : you cannot, it 
ſeems, even in this world, keep clear of the licen- 
_ tious jargon to which you were ſo long accuſtom. 
ed in the other. As to the tendency of your doc- 
trines, and of the inferences that may be fairly 
drawn from them,— no perſon capable of ſerious 
thought can for a moment believe them to be be- 
neficial to mankind : you yourſelf will be of this 
opinion ſoon, if you are not ſo already. All love 
to God, to our neighbour, and even to ourſelvee, 
they would extinguiſh ; for who can love that 
which he does not believe to exiſt! From no ſort 
of wickedneſs, that man' may wiſh to commit, 


would 
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would they deter: for they teach, that reaſon 
' ought to be the ſervant, or rather the ſlave, of 
paſſion; and that the impulſes of paſſion, being 
the neceſſary effects of neceſſary cauſes, are irre- 
fiſtable, and therefore need not be reſiſted : that 
there is no good reaſon for diſtinguiſhing moral 
virtue from intellectual ability in other words, 
that men are under no ſtronger obligations to be 
juſt than to be eloquent, and that to have a weak 
memory is as bad a thing as to pick a pocket. 
But J ſcorn to enter into the detail of your para- 
doxes. I ſhall only ſay, that they are not adapted 
to the head or heart of any one who is not both 
a profligate and a fool: and that you, by endea- 
vouring to ſubvert every thing that has been be- 
lieved concerning mind, have done ſuch a ſervice 
to philoſophy, as a prince would do to his people 
in attempting to deſtroy all the reſtraints of go- 
vernment, and conſequently all the protection. 


FzB. 18. 1787. 


Mm DIALOGUES 
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SWIFT, a BOOKSELLER, aD MERCURY. 


BOOKSELLER. 


Ls enjoy in future the company of a gentleman, 
whoſe conſequential character in the literary ine 1 
have long made up my mind upon, is a pleaſure 
which I fet great flore by, though obtained by the 
loſs of my exiftence. 

SWIFT. 


rear, fd where did you learn yous 8 0 ? 


BOOKSELLER. 


I was born and bred in London, and of ſuch 
marked regularity 'in my line of conduct, that no 
man could charge me with a fingle act of incivi/m, 
or any thing that vert to the diſorganization of the 
fociety of which I was a member. I ſerved an 
apprenticeſhip to a tip-top bookſeller ; and have 
often 


h ? 
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often heard the molt learned authors diſcuſs points 
of literature: I have ſeen them, Sir, for hours on 
their legs, and going into a variety of matter. The 
deuce 1s in it, if I do not ſpeak Engliſh of the 
very neweſt and beſt pattern. wt. 


8 w I FT. 

IX * part of the town did your . au- 
thors find kennels and dunghills to wade into in 
the way you mention? Fleet-ditch, I am told, is 


now decent; and has not half that variety of fil- 


thy matter, dead cats and dogs, drowned puppies, 
and ſtinking ſprats, which it formerly had. But 
firſt of all, friend, what was your laſt employ- 
ment in the other world? 


: BOOKSELLER. 
In place of negativing your queſtions as inimical, 
though I own that 47 this firft bluſh of the buſene/s 


they appear io, I ſhall be happy en the inflant to 
meet your ideas, and narrate what you defiderate, 


not doubting of being cel beard. 


SWIFT. 
SIR, I am not deaf now, as I was in the other 
M m 2 world: 


— —— — ä. .————. '. — —— . y— — — 


* See Swift's deſcription of a city ſhower. 
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world : I ſhall hear you well enough if you ſpeak 
* 1 aſk, what trade you followed, 


' BOOKSELLER. * 


"Yoo mean, I ſuppoſe, in what profe fional Fa ine 1 

was bred. I hinted already, that my employment 
was to bring forward to the view of the publick at 
large the ideas of the learned: in other words, I 
Was in the typographical and book/elling lines; and 
: am free to fay, that in both lines my line of condu# 
1 was indicative of exactitude to a degree. I netted, 
Sir, although my expenditures were not ſmall, ſo 
conſiderable a ſum, that, on the demiſe of my wife, 
who refigned ber exiflence about a year ago, I ported 
febles in my own gig and pair. I bad in contempla. 

tion a ſeat in the nn but 


SWIFT, 
80; you were a bookſeller. : In my time, Fey 
ever, e ide ofa Jene man could have been 
comprehended by the large publick, or the publick at 
large (how did you call it, pray?) without the 


help of an interpreter, But perhaps I did not take 
your meaning. 


BOOKSELLER. 
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Dear Sir, what unfounded ideas you bring. för- 
ward! You take me up on a ground entirely dif- 
| ferent from that on which I intended to meet you. 
I have formerly fet flore by you ; having heard you 
beld forth as one who had ſecured the 'marked ap- 
probation of many. You ſeem inclined to mal- 
treat me, but have ſaid nothing that milztates a- 
gainſt me as a profeſſional man, or goes to ſubſtan- 
tiate any charge inimical to my character. And 
ſince you are pleaſed to be provocative, I am bold 
to ſay that ſome of our beſt criticks /ccut and re- 
probate your yahoos with the moſt marked energy ; 
complain, that they feze/ſ{queamith when they think 
of them ; and have the idea that deſcriptions of 
that deſcription can be agreeable to readers of no 
| deſcription. I have heard one author, whoſe name 
has long been inregiftrated In the annals of litera- 
ture, affirm that they are d:/ouſting to civilization. 
A juſtice of the peace of my acquaintance commit- 
ed bimfelf— 5 
COINS - SWIFT. 


Tu deuce he did! the laws as well as lan- 
guage of England muſt be greatly changed of 
| late 
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late years. Go on, Sir, perhaps I may at laſt un- 


7 derſtand vou. 


BOOKSELLER. 


5 sav, the juſtice committed himſel, , that he would 
prove your dition as well as imagery to be low 


| and yulgar ; that it has nothing of the ton in it, 


no long ſonorous pbraſcologies, no appearance of | 
your being converſative i in antient or foreign lan- 
guage; nothing, in a word, but what the com- 
mon people may underſtand, as well as the moſt | 


learned men in the kingdom, a. N 


1 
SWIFT. 


Was W ever ſuch a fellow! Hark you, Sir, 
do you know whom e 5 or n r 
are . | 


BOOKSELLER. Wo 3:4 


Mos r decidedly, Sir; but fellow me 10 fellows if 
you pleaſe. Your writings, however great their 
publicity may once have been, have had their day ; 
they are now a boar, Sir, a mere boar. I took more 
money laſt winter by the Paſſions of Werter, than 1 
have taken by a ſeven years ſale of the lucubra- 


SWIFT. 
WERTER ! what is that? 8 
BOOKSELLER. 
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BOOKSELLER. 

HAvx you never heard of Werter ? what an 
illiterate, out-of-the-way world is this! Youcanhave 
no faſhion among you; nothing clever or ſentimen- 
tal, nothing that implicates reciprocity of the finer 


feelings. Why, Sir, Werter is one of the moſt 


eventual f and impreſſive of all our novel novels : 
the demand there is for it out-bounds your com- 


prehenſion. You ſmile ; but what I ſay is a truiſm. 


If you would be agreeable to hear, I would give 
you a ſfatement of ſome particulars. Werter is a 
true hero, and in his line conduct, as a perſon of 
the higheſt honour and faſhion, moſt correct; 
though a German by birth, he muſt have kept the 
beſt company in France; and ſo extraordinary a 
ſcholar, that he actually carried a Homer, a Greek 
Homer, Sir, in his pocket. But misfortune ingur- 
gitated him in the very loweſt ebb of diſtreſs. His 
affections were captured by a neighbouring gen- 
tleman's lady, with whom he wiſhed to have a /en- 
timental arrangement, a little flirtation—(you under- 
ſtand 'me)—an affair of gallantry, I mean; and 
whoſe cruelty fractured the good young man's 

4 | | heart 


+ Eventual and Eventful are confounded in the new-faſhioned 
Jargon, 
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hare; and made him temerariou/ly put a termina. 
tion to his exitence.. 


SWIFT (to Mercury entering.) 


You come in good time, Mercury. Our friend 
Horace ſays, you were famous in your day for. 
| eloquence ; perhaps you may be able to interpret 
ſome of this learned perſon's (Geri. He was 
| ſpeaking of one Werter. 


MERCURY. 


1 overheard all that paſſed, ſo you mol not re- 
capitulate. Thoſe ſame Paſſions of Werter I have 
ſeen, Werter tried to corrupt his neighbour's 
wife, and not wholly without ſucceſs ; but, find- 
ing the lady not quite ſo forward as he wiſhed, 
he left her in a rage, blew his brains out with a 
piſtol, and (if we believe ſome men of rhime who 
have been whimpering on the occaſion) went in- 


continently to heaven. 
SWIFT. 
Is it poſlible that ſo filly a tale can be popular ? 
MERC U R X- 
Ir is poſſible, for it is true, or, as chis gentle. 
man would perhaps ſay, is a fruiſin. 
Ne 1 80 „ r. 
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SWIFT. 

I Am glad I have got out of that vile world, 
It was in my time ſo bad, that I fooliſhly thought 
it could not be worſe; but now it muſt have re- 
nounced both common honeſty and common ſenſe. 


But whence comes it, that I underſtand fo little 
of this man's Engliſh ? 5 


MERCURY. 


WovLD you have Engliſhmen of the preſent 
age ſpeak the language of Queen Anne's reign ? 


SWIFT. 


CERTAINLY, Why did Addiſon and I and 
ſome others take ſo much pains to improve and 
fix the Engliſh tongue? Should we have done 
that, think you, if we had imagined that, in ſo 
ſhort a time, it would be ſo miſerably altered and 
debaſed ? But who are they who thus take it up- 
on them to disfigure the language, and by ſo do- 
ing to diſcredit the literature, of England ? Not 
ſurely the moſt reſpectable part of the communi- 
ty. Men of true learning and good judgement 
are anxious to preſerve the purity of language. 
Thoſe barbarous idioms I take to be the manufac- 
ture of illiterate and affected perſons, who miſtake 

Nn 2 grimace 
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grimace for elegance, and aſſume the appearance 
of learning becauſe they know nothing of its re- 
ality. | 
: MERCURY. 

| You are a pretty good gueſler, my old friend. 
But you muſt know there is now, in the world 
you left, a moſt vehement rage of innovation 1n 
language, government, religion, and every thing 
. elſe. That a thing is new, is now a ſufficient re- 
commendation, however inconvenient it may be, 
however unnatural and unſeemly: nay the more 
unnatural it is, the better chance it has of coming 
into faſhion. On the Britiſh ſtage, with infinite ap- 
plauſe, young and beautiful actreſſes perform ſome- 
times the parts of highwaymen ; and ſome ſinging 
actors ſquall in an affected voice reſembling, and 
intended to imitate, that of women: the moſt 
humourous dramatick pieces are frittered away 
into ſongs :\ and I ſhould not be ſurpriſed to hear, 
that henceforth Miranda and Juliet are to be per- 
ſonated by grim-viſaged grenadiers ſeven feet high, 
and Falſtaff by a ſlender miſs juſt entered in her 
teens ; that Hotſpur and Henry of Monmouth 
are to fight to the tune of Lillibullero; and that 
| Hamlet and Cato will fing their reſpective ſolilo- 
quies in a dance accompanied with a Scotch bag- 


. | Pipe. 
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pipe. Similar remarks I could make on other 
publick exhibitions. The pulp 


SWIFT. 


Ws will, if you pleaſe, defer thoſe to another 
opportunity. In the mean time I wiſh to hear 
more particulars of the degeneracy of the Engliſh 
tongue, and of the principles on which it ſeems to. 
have been conducted. It is a ſubject, you know, 
which engaged my attention not 2 little, while I 
was on the earth. | 

| MERCURY. | 

, WovLD you have me give you the arrangement 
and natural hiſtory of chaos !—However, though 
I cannot pretend to enter minutely into ſo com- 
plex a buſineſs, I ſhall offer a few directions, which 
would enable you, if you were ſo diſpoſed, to 
make Engliſh of the neweſt and beſt pattern as well 
nearly as this learned boekſeller.—My firſt rule is 
a very comprehenſive one: Avoid ſhort words 

as much as poſſible, however fignificant and 
well-ſounding, eſpecially if they be of Engliſh 
« or Saxon original, and univerſally underſtood ; 
and, in order to raiſe admiration of your learn- 
“ing, uſe, in their ſtead, longer words derived 
« from the Greek, Latin, or French.” Inſtead of 
 Nne2 life 


7 
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- life, new, wiſh for, take, plunge, &c, you muſt ſay 
exiſtence, uc vel, defiderate, capture, ingurgitate, Sc: 
as—a fever put an end to his exiflence— 
SWIFT. 

Bur that would mean—annihilated him both 

5 . and ſoul. 
5 MERC U RY. 

Tavs ; but language is not now thought the 
- worſe for being ambiguous ; and ambiguity of 
manner is not in leſs requeſt than ambiguity of 
phraſe : it is conſidered as a proof of conſummate 
urbanity, when a writer, even a writer of hiſtory, 
and of antient hiſtory too, ſo diſguiſes himſelf, 
that his reader cannot find out whether he be in 
jeſt or earneſt. Beſides, I need not tell you, that 
by many genteel people death and annihilation 
are Toppoſed to be the ſame thing. 


SWIFT. 
PROCEED, if you pleaſe. 


MERCURY. 

IN$TEAD of a new faſhion, you will do well to 
ſay—A novel faſhion ; for this looks like French, 
and this by the common people will not be un- 
derſtood. For the ſame reaſon, and to ſhow your 

: {kill 
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{kill in the Latin tongue, ſay, not—I wiſh to be 
quiet, but, —I defiderate quietneſs, or rather quic- 
tude and Tow muſt on no account ſpeak of tak- 
ing the enemy's ſhips, towns, guns, or baggage ; 
it muſt be capturing. About twenty years ago, 
when this word was imported, I heard a furly 
Engliſh ghoſt remark, that, ſince his countrymen 
had learned to talk of capturing ſhips, they ſeemed 
to have loſt the art of taking them; but Rodney 
and Hood have fince proved that he was miſta- 
= WELD 
SWIFT. 
You mentioned plunge as an unfaſhionable verb. 


MERCURY. 


Ingurgitate is more genteel; becauſe it is long, 
uncommon, and ſonorous, and to thoſe who have 
no Latin utterly unintelligible. He was ingurgi- 
tated in the loweſt ebb of diftreſs is fine language. 


; SWIFT. 
Ebb, that muſt mean abatement of diſtreſs. 
: \ 1 


MERCURY. 

FORMERLY it might have been ſo; but you 
may now ſee loweft ebb uſed, for greateſt depth, 
os -1 | g Kon 
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and it is thought elegant, becauſe new. I know 
not whether I mentioned fort and kind as unfa- 
ſhionable [nouns ; they are quite vulgar : deſcrip. 
tion being longer, and of Latin original, is thought 
much better than either, whatever harſhneſs or 
confuſion it may occaſion. Our friend the book- 
ſeller gave a good example, when he ſaid, of your 
deſcription of the yahoos, that deſcriptions of that 
deſcription can be agreeable to readers of no de/- 
cription, —But of this part of the ſubjet we have 
had enough. Proceed we now, therefore, to rule 
the ſecond, which is this: Always, when you 
can, prefer figurative to proper expreſſion, and 
be not nice in the choice of your figures, nor 
« give n much trouble about their conſiſt- 
= ency.” 
| 8 ww IT. 
THAT is juſt the contrary of what uſed to re- 
commend. A few examples, if you pleaſe. 


MERCURY. 


InsTEaD of—He ſpoke an hour on various 
topicks, you muſt ſay—He war an hour upon his 
legs, and went into a variety of matter: an idiom, 
which is now very common, and much admired ; 
becauſe it is fgurative, verboſe, and ambiguous : 

three 
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three qualities of ſtyle, which are now, among 


faſhionable writers and ſpeakers, indiſpenſable.-— 


Inſtead of—He undervalues his enemies, —ſay, 
He ſets no flore by his enemies, or rather, He /ets no 
fore by thoſe who are inimical to him. Inimical is a 
great favourite, though they who uſe it are not 
yet agreed about the pronunciation of it. It 
came in at the ſame time with the verb capture, 
and from the ſame quarter. Unfriendly and hoſ- 
tile muſt both give place to inimical; the former, 
becauſe it is mere Engliſh ; the latter, becauſe, 
though of Latin original, it is univerſally under- 
ſtood. —Inſtead of—At firſt view, you muſt ſay— 
At the firſt bluſh of the buſineſs. Hold out is a figu- 
rative phraſe of very general uſe; every imagin- 
able conception of the human mind is now ſup- 
poſed to have hands and arms for holding out 
ſomething,—Letters from Spain hold out an inimi- 
cal appearance: This plan or idea holds out great 
advantages: Diſtreſs of mind is held out by phy- 
ſicians as the cauſe of his bad health. — But I ſee 
you grow impatient, and ſhall go on to my third 
rule, of which I gave a hint already. © Avoid con- 
« ciſeneſs, and uſe as many words as poſlible.” 
When you ſpeak of a man's conduct, you mult 
always call it, his line of conduct; and inſtead of 

| / an 


- 
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an authentick narrative,—you muſt ſay, a narra- 
tive marked with authenticity. Indeed, the words 
line, meet, marked, feel, go, and ſome others, may 
be uſed on all occaſions, whether they have mean- 
ing or not? as—He was received with marked ap- 
plauſe, marked inſult, marked contempt, marked ad- 
miration ; meet your wiſhes, meet your arguments, 
meet your ſupport, meet your ideas, meet your feel- 


. 1ngs, meet you on any ground, &c. Then as to 


line—every thing is now a line. You muſt not 
fay, He is in the army, but, He is in the military 
tne, or in the army line; nor, He is bred to bufi- 
neſs, but, He is bred in a profeſſional line. So, in- 
ſtead of, He is a hair-dreſſer, clergyman, printer, 
perfumer, merchant, fiſherman, Ec, you will be 
laughed at if you do not ſay, He is in the hair- 
dreſfing line, in the clerical line, in the printing line, 
in the perfumery line, in the mercantile line, in the 
fiſhing line, &c. Feel has become ſo very faſhion- 
able, that your old Engliſh fubſtantive verbs, Am 
and Be are in danger of being forgotten. Inſtead 
of—1 am anxious, I am afraid, I am diſappointed, 


Iam warm, I am ſick, He is bold, They are aſham- 


ed, The room is damp, The day is cold, &c. you 
muſt fay, 1 feel anxious, I feel afraid, I feel diſap- 
pointed, I /ecl warm, I feel ſick, He feels bold, They 


fee 


— 
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feel aſhamed, the room feel: damp, the day eli 
cold, &c.— His arguments went to prove, &c. 
Accounts from Spain go, 10 ſay that, &c. This, 
becauſe more verboſe, is thought more elegant 
. than—Accounts from Spain ſay—His arguments 
proved, &c. 
SWIFT. 
Tnosg people ſeem to be put to hard ſhifts to 
make their books and ſpeeches long and enigma- 
| tical, But ſurely ſuch affectation cannot be uni- 
verſal. ; 
: MERCURY: 
IT is not. In the Britiſh ſenate, and in ſome 
Britiſh pulpits, you might hear ſtrains of elo- 
N quence that would do honour to Demoſthenes, 
and tranſcend the abilities of Tillotſon and Biſhop 
Taylor. You formerly admired Bolingbroke as a 
ſpeaker, but were you to hear Mr 7 


SWIFT. 
 BoLINGBROKE was a ſhallow fellow, though I 
own he impoſed on Pope and me ; but on a bet- 
ter, wiſer, and more learned man than either of us, 
I mean Arbuthnor, he did not impoſe : the doctor 
underſtood him well. Bolingbroke's oſtentation 
kept his ignorance out of ſight, and becauſe he 


O o Was i 
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was poſitive we > thought him penetrating. He 
could turn a ſentence ſo as to make it ſound well 
but it was all words, words, as Hamlet ſays. For 
my part, you know I never valued thoſe modula- 
ted periods, as I think your criticks call them; 
brevity, ſimplicity, and proper words in proper 
places, form, in my opinion, the perfection * elo- 
quence. _ I interrupt you. 


% 


MERCURY. 

I MENTIONED the neceſſity which an Engliſh 
writer, who aims at popularity, is now under, of 
-uſing long words: I ought to have added, that it 
is alſo thought genteel ſometimes to ſhorten 
ordinary expreſſions. For reformation every body 
now ſays reform ; this being French, and the o- 
ther vile old Engliſh : inſtead of=For the future, 
it is faſhionable to fay in future ; and beautiful 
(or ugly) 70 a degree, inſtead of—to a great degree. 
The laſt example has alſo the advantage of being 
elegant on account of its ambiguity : as the fol- 
lowing very faſhionable phraſes have, of being 
not merely ambiguous, but unintelligible : he 
' ſported ſables, ſcouted the idea, netted a cool thouſand, 
has not made up his mind, fc, 


SWIFT 
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SWIFT. 


 TaxsE indeed are ſuch jargon, that I can make 


king of them. But I ſuppoſe they hardly de- 
ſerve interpretation. 


MERCURY. 

In Elyſium they do not deſerve it; but in 
Great Britain you would be ſtared at as a prodi- 
gy of ignorance and ruſticity, if you ſhould ſeem 
ignorant of their meaning,—I know not whether 
I told you of a rule, which in the fabrication of 
this new diale& is much attended to: Affect 
« uncommon terminations as much as poſlible.” 
Inſtead of reference, preference, commitment, ap- 
probation, &c, ſay referral, preferral, committal, ap- 
proval, &c. indwthe (ransferral of property, inſtead 
of the transferring of property. But above all, to 
ſhow your great learning, affect terminations of a 
Greek form, as — n ind — /; as.truiſm for truth, 
agriculturiſt- for huſbandman. Since Boxing be- 
came a fine art- ö 2 


1 


SWIF 1 
Boxixo is a blackguard art: who made it fone, i 


pray ? There were ſaid to be only four fine arts. 


004 W 


Z 
. 
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in my time; and one of them, F idaling, I could 
never prevail on myſelf to honour with that ap- 
pellation. I acknowledge onny: three, 1 Paint- 
ing, a and Architecture. 


MERCURY, | 


THERE are many fine arts now : : Dancing, Tum- 
bling, Wagering, Gaming, Legerdemain, Horſe- 
racing, Face-painting in both ſexes, Cockfighting, 
are all fine arts, and Hair-drefling is a very fine 


art.— But, as I was ſaying, Since Boxing became 


a fine art, it is quite vulgar to call a profeſſor of 


it a Boxer. Some learned innovator, having heard 


of the Latin Pugil, thought of introducing it; 
but pugil was too diminutive a name for a thing of 


ſuch magnitude; and therefore, clapping to it 


part of a Greek termination, he made it pugil;/t ; 
which being inſtantly adopted by the dilettanti 
{or admirers) of boxing and new words, gave 
riſe to the adjectives Pugiliftick, and Pugiliſtical, as 
in this example, We hear it it in contemplation 
eto run up a novel and ſuperb pavilion at New- 
market for Pugiliſtical exhibitions.” Pugilifti- 
ciſm and  Pugiliſticity have not yet appeared, but 
are every hour expected, and I will venture to in- 
ſure them a favourable reception. 

| : SWIFT 
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| ; SWIFT. 
Nay, good Mercury,” I am afraid you are now 
going too far, and at your old trade of putting 
tricks upon travellers. However I thank you for 
your information, though you have made me fick 
of the ſubject. I ſee my friend Addiſon coming 
this way; it will require an hour even of his con- 
verſation to wear out the diſagreeable impreſſions 
left in my mind by this abominable detail of vul- 
garity, pedantry, and barbariſm. | 
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| ur 
THEORY 
OF THE PREPOSITION 
. 
| IN WRICH ITS DERIVATION FROM THE SUBSTANTIVE 
TOE 


1S EXAMINED AND DEMONSTRATED. * 


amdics 


Come, and trip it, as ye go, 
On the light fantaſtick Tos. MiLToN. 


| As a friend to the dignity of man; and ſur- 
veying innovations in philoſophy and politicks 
with equal diſtruſt ; T cannot obſerve, without a- 
larm and aſtoniſhment, the late increaſe of Natur- 
al Philoſophers; as they call themſelves ;—not 
improperly, I own, if we are to underſtand the 
1 8 word 


Written after reading a very ſerious Publication on a ſimilar 
ſubject. | 
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word natural as a ſubſtantive, I conſider them 
as the miſſionaries of a hoſtile power, encouraging 
us to mutiny, and bribing us to migration ; ſe- 
ducing our attention from woRDs to THINGS: from 
WORDS, the characteriſtick of rationality, the repo- 
ſitory of ſcience, the vehicle of truth, to THINGS, 
whereof men and brutes participate equally, and 
which jumble and confound all that is lovely and 
true with all that is falſe and abominable. 


CAMILLUs, a brave and patriotick warrior, of- 
ten merited the thanks of his countrymen; but 
never perhaps ſo highly, as when, by propoſing 
new proſpects of advantage and new cauſes of en- 
dearment, he perſuaded the Roman youth, juſt 
ſetting out for Veii, to rebuild and inhabit the ci- 
ty of their fathers. A ſimilar ſervice will that man 
do to philoſophy, who ſhall reſtrain it from chac- | 
ing the novelties of modern experiment, and keep 
it in thoſe antient and venerable ſeats, which Py- 
thagoras, Zeno, Ariſtotle, Plato, Chryſippus, and 
Philetas, have fortified and adorned. —* Signifer, 
« ſtatue ſignum; hic manebimus optime.” * 


— 
A 4. _ — 


See Liv. V. 55. 
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I congratulate my country and the age I live 
in, that literary patriotiſm is not extinguiſhed ; 


-and that ſome noble efforts have of late been made, 
diſcovering to the curious philologiſt unbounded 
regions of compariſon and conjecture. The con- 
junction / is at laſt referred to giving; and its equi- 


valant « (ei) derived from «py. (cimi) and þ from ſum. 


I be prepoſition ad, and at the disjunctive, are no 
longer different words, but the ſame word; 70 and 
too coaleſce in like manner: not to mention other 
conjunctions, which are now found to fignify a 
- cheſt, perhaps, or paſſage, or pantry door. A great 
part of the reaſoning, which led to ſuch valuable 
diſcoveries, 18 indeed fo brief and fimple, that, as 
85 happens with regard to moſt diſcoveries truly va- 
uable, I often wonder that I did not hit upon it 
myſelf. But, in this ſubject, I am reſolved to de- 
ſerve the praiſe of doing well, though I cannot 


pretend to be the firſt who has done ſo. Uncul- 
tivated ſcience is like an uncultivated country ; 
where to walk firſt may be moſt honourable, but 


where to follow is often as profitable, and always 
more ſafe. 


Or the journey, however, there is one part, in 
which I no more condeſcend to be a follower ; but 


with 


7 
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with that noble ambition, which I flatter myſelf 


is no ambiguous characteriſtick of a great mind, 


-have dared even to outſtrip my guides. It has 
been proved by learned men, that ad and at of 
the Latins, and the Engliſh 20 and too, are ſeveral- 
ly equivalent, I go further. I not only compare 
thoſe particles among themſelves, but apply them 
to the invariable ſtandard of nature; and hope to 
prove that the Engliſh /o is ſynonymous not only 
with foo, but with toe in like manner; from which 
J ſhall ſhow that its origin is derived, and to 


which all its ſignifications refer. 


The correſpon- 


dent Greek and Latin particles I ſhall allude to 
as far only as they may ſerve to illuſtrate this 
main point. For of my diſcoveries though I am 
not ſelfiſh enough to defire that the advantage 
ſhould be-with-held from other languages and na- 
tions, yet I think it highly reaſonable, that my 
language and my nation . enjoy the firſt be- 


nefit and honour. 


| 


. PERSONS unaccuſtomed to the more recondite 
forts of grammatical diſquiſition will perhaps think 
my reaſoning in ſome particulars far-fetched and 
minute. To ſuch I ſhall only ſuggeſt the exam- 
le of the good old gentleman in the play, who, 


P p 
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when admoniſhed to mind his own buſineſs, and 
not concern himſelf about that of other people, 
nobly replied, homo ſum, humani nihil a me alie- 
num puto.“ I likewiſe, who am a man of let- 
ters, think nothing foreign from my pe Bac. 


which eee even a a letter. \ 


I the firſt part of my kibjeR, in which the 


-\ digniry of the foot and toe, and their conſequent 


fitneſs for giving riſe to a prepoſition, come na- 


turally to be conſidered, I ſhall not inſiſt on that 


ſuperſtitious, or political, attention, wherewith the 
women of China (a country which in ſeveral diſ- 


coveries has got the ſtart of Europe) contract and 
faſhion the feet of their daughters. Nor need I 


expatiate on the wiſdom of the ancient Romans, 


who diſtinguiſhed their great men from the vul- 
gar, not by ſtars, garters, or ribbons, but by 
boots: 4 far leſs will I pollute my page with the 
modern foppery of buckles and roſe-knots ; or of 


ſhoes, which now can hardly contain the feet, but 
which were formerly in this nation ſo unwieldy, 


that it was neceſſary to ſupport their points by a 
. ſtring from the knee. Nor ſhall I examine the 


theory 
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theory of dancing; an art with which the honour 
of the feet is intimately connected, and which the 
ſenate and people of Rome held in ſuch reverence, 
that except in religious ſervice they did not ſuffer 
it to appear: an art, however, much practiſed by 
the Greeks; who enjoined it by law, diſplayed it 
in their moſt ſolemn exhibitions, and adorned it 
with their nobleſt poetry : an art every where re- 
commended by the powerful voice of nature; but, 
alas ! whoſe martial and majeſtick dignity died 
with that prince of Grammarians Scaliger, who 
was the laſt man that capered in the true _ 
of the antients, \ 


REMEMBER, I beſeech you, what Aiſtinguiſhed 
reverence, according to the laws of antient hoſpi- 
tality, which were not cramped with feudal ſer- 

vitude or finical affectation, was invariably paid 
to the feet. Fair ladies and princes aſſiſted at 
waſhing the feet of the pilgrim ; an honour ſel- 
dom or never offered to the hands or face. Even 
we, in theſe days of degeneracy, while we kiſs the 
cheek of our friend, or the hand of our ſovereign, 
falute, in teſtimony of more profound veneration, 
the great toe of the pope. Even we read, or talk 
at leaſt of treading, the paths of virtue: and while 
Pp 2 


\ 


* 
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by unhandineſs we denote but a trifling and cura- 
ble inadvertency, beſtow the appellation of a fal/e 
ſep on crimes irreparable and unpardonable. 


I uus not omit to mention a well-known fact; 
that men, who in puniſhing an equal would ſtrike 
with the fiſt, avenge themſelves of an inferiour by 
a kick with the toe : a proof, that with this organ 
are aſſociated ideas of authority and independence 


which to the fiſt do not belong. The heroes of 
Homer, too, while inſulting a vanquiſhed enemy, 


preſs him, Us the poet ſays, a4, with the foot or 


heel: and Virgil poſitively affirms, that Turnus, 


having ſlain the gallant youth Pallas, preſſed him 
with the left foot. Laevo preſſit pede are the words: 


and I would recommend it to thoſe, who reject in 


this particular the authority of Virgil, to conſider 
their own ſtrength ; or, as another great author 


has it —Quid ferre recuſent, quid valeant humeri; 


leſt. they ſhould be as unequally matched with the 


illuſtrious poet of Mantua, as Evander's ſon was 
with the valiant though unſucceſsful lover of 


Lavinia. Tu ne divinam Aeneida tenta, ſed longe 
ſequere et veſtigia ſemper adora,  Veftigia ! To 
what quarter ſhall we turn, where teſtimonies will 
not preſent themſelves of the dignity of the foot ! 


By 
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By the foot is denoted the zeal of friendſhip, as 
well as the majeſty of power. To give conſent by 
nodding the head may have been agreeable to the 
faſhion of Olympus, as it was Jupiter's conſtant 

practice; but among mortals would be conſidered 
as a mark of frigid approbation: and a ſhow of 

hands may determine the iſſue of an election, but 
does not manifeſt uncommon regard or anxiety. 

But Pedibus in ſententiam ire ſignified, among the 

wiſe Romans, affectionate confidence, and eager 
approbation. Need I further urge the opinion of 

a certain philoſopher, f who aſſerts that the ſoul 
enters its body at the feet (even as the grand ſei- 
gnior does his bed) : a doctrine which, if not de- 
monſtrably certain, muſt have been in ſome re- 
pute among thoſe who drank of that deep foun- 
tain of philoſophy, the Peripatetick ſchool; the 
principles whereof were, as the name implies, con- 
nected with walking, and by conſequence with 
feet. 


Tux honourable appellation of foot is not con- 
fined to animals, but is applied to every thing uſe- 
ful or great in the works of art and nature. We 
do not ſay the leg of a table, a chair, a column, 


but 
ASNAI_—H__==z xxx — —— 
the See Priox's Alma, 


— 
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but the foot ; we ſpeak in like manner of the for; 
of a pyramid or mountain, never the /zg. Italy, 
formerly the miſtreſs of nations, appears in the 
map as 2 boot; which I own ſuppoſes a leg, but 


in which a foot is alſo comprehended ; and the fole 


of that boot faces the ſouth, a very reſpectable quar- 


ter of the ſky ; and the toe points at Sicily, intimat- 


ting its authority to kick even the granary of 


| the world (for ſo that iſland was ſometimes cal- 


kd) without being in the leaſt intimidated by 


Seylla and Charybdis : the ingurgitations of the one, 


the evomitions of the other, or even the thundering 
eruftations of Etna itſelf. We characteriſe the con- 
fidence of friendſhip by ſaying that people are on 
a good footing : and though Ceſar had a hand in 
the invaſion of Britain, it would have required a 
power greater than Ceſar's to get footing there. 


| IL need not remind the intelligent reader, that 
feet are the foundation of meaſure, and the apprai- 
ſers of quantity: a ſufficient proof of the truſt re- 
poſed in them by the wiſdom of our forefathers. 
Nay Horace extends their influence to the men- 
ſuration of quality as well as quantity, when he 
ſays Metiri ſe quemque ſuo pede verum eſt, Nor 
can 
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can we fail to obſerve, in many names denoting 
quality, and in many abſtract terms of ſcience, 
an alluſion to the ſupport of the feet. Thus, in 
Latin gradut (ſtep) degree; caſus (falling) caſe ; 
and in our own tongue ſuppoſition, ſubjef, ſupplant, 
under/ianding, inculcate, and many others. Trage- 
dy too, and comedy, derived from the foot one of 
their antient deſignations ; being diſtinguiſhed 
and named by the ſock and byſtin worn on the 
feet of the actors. Hunc ſocci cepere pedem gran- 
deſque cothurni, 


| AND this leads me to remark, in more general 
terms, that Poetry, the nobleſt effort of genius, is 
formed and divided, as every ſchoolboy knows, 
by feet. Even humbler ſorts of writing claim a 
connection · wich the ſame honourable member, de- 
nominating themſelves = 2oy% or ſermo pedeſtris. 
Nor muſt I overlook a very notable coincidence 
between the Engliſh noun proſe or pedeſtris ſermo, 
and the Greek = (pros) which actually ſignifies 
the ſame thing with our prepoſition o, whoſe af- 
finity with toe I am endeavouring to eſtabliſh, I 
may add, that Horace, whoſe {kill in criticiſm can 
hardly be diſputed, ſeems to be of opinion, that 
a perſon ſtanding on one foot will not be ſo cap- 
able 
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able of poetick compoſition as if he were ſtanding 
on both feet:“ a certain evidence, if the fact be 
acknowledged, that human as well as grammatical 
feet are ſubſervient to poetry. For of a member 
whoſe abſence is detrimental, the preſence muſt 

| be beneficial. 


PULGHRUM eſt, ſays a Roman poet, digito 


monſtrari et dicier hic eſt. f. Now it being unpo- 


lite, which is the reverſe of pulchrum, to point with 
the finger at individuals in the ſtreet, I am ſure 
every learned reader will agree with me, that digi- 
to in this paſſage muſt mean, not the finger, but 
the toe, a ſenſe in which it is uſed by Virgil and 
other authors: © it-is a fine thing to be pointed at 
with the toe.” Every body muſt have obſerved, 


that it is natural for us to turn our toes towards 


the perſon whom we look at. Dancing maſters, 
indeed, and Frenchmen, turn theirs aſide; which 
is called turning out their toes, that is, degrading 
them, as a prime miniſter is degraded when he is 
turned out; but that attitude is wholly artificial, 
and ſo inconvenient that the late dauphinof France, 
if we may believe newſpapers, loſt his life by it. 

| | | e rho 


* Hor. Sat. 1. 4. + Perfius, Sat. 1. f Tneid, V. 426. 
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To which I may add, that: the article in Greek, 
correſponding to our Engliſh the, is 20; that the. 
word article ſignifies a joint ; and that, by ſome. 
Latin writers, articul: pedis, the joints of the foot, 
are uſed for the toes. 


I avg now given abundant evidence of that 
reſpectful attention which has been paid to the 
foot; and eſpecially to its toes; by which, as a 
plant by its flower, it is both characterized and 


_ adorned. Permit me, however, to add, that the 


feet and toes, which have thus in the moſt enlight- 
tened nations been the ſeat; of authority, the em- 
blem of rectitude, the ſpring of ſcience, and the 
object of affection and reverence, are alſo the diſ- 


tinguiſhing characteriſtick of the human race. For 
ingenious anatomiſts, after a moſt accurate diſſec- 


tion of the Ouran Outang's body—(anatomiſts 
never think of ſouls)—find no criterion ſo deciſive 
as the toes and the feet, whereby his ſpecies may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the, human. And although 
the gadlike Pythagoras, or the divine Plato, who 
had a glimpſe of the pre-eminence of humanity, 
defined man to be implume bipes, a featherleſs two 
footed thing, and though Salluſt and Ovid diſtin- 
| Qq | guiſhed 


— — — 
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guiſhed him by the 0; ſublime ; yet both theſe cha- 
racters apply to the Outang : whoſe feet, never- 
theleſs, are prominent at the heel, and whoſe great 
toes and thumbs very nearly reſemble. Accord- 
ingly, the ſagacious Greeks, though content in 


common language to denominate the human ſpe- 


cies, from its erect ſtature, Anthripos, (a term, by 
the by, of no great pre-eminence, for at Athens, 
when the article was prefixed, it belonged pecu- 
larly to the hangman) ; yet, when they wiſhed 
to ſpeak with accuracy in mentioning an indivi- 


dual, they honoured: him with the appellation of 


TWO TOES rovro;): a word, which has long 
been obſolete ; but whoſe former exiſtence and 


fignification appear ſufficiently from its neuter 


TOUT 0 


Ir may therefore be reaſonably inferred, that 
our prudent anceſtors, who, in forming their pre- 
poſitions, often employed the name of a paſlage, a 
ſeat, or a door, would not overlook a member ſo 
important and honourable as the oe. This infer- 


ence would ſeem to be juſtly drawn, according to 
the mode of argument uſually employed in ſuch 


caſes ; wherein demonſtration is ſeldom ſought, 
becauſe it 1s not often to be found : and this in- 


ference 


PR Wo owe Fr en oe mores ate 2 
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ference will, I truſt, force conviction in thoſe who 
reflect, that the prepoſition 90 really exiſts, and is 


found to be from experience what from reaſoning 
we ſhould have expected. But as in the breaſt of 


the candid reader I with not to leave even the ſha- 
dow of a doubt, I will in few words explain, why 
the prepoſition to, from its connection with the 
noun ſoe, came to acquire that ſignification, and 
that only, which it now poſſeſſes. 


IT cannot be doubted, that, in deſcribing the 
motions of the body, regard will naturally be 
had to the parts of the body moved, and to their 
relative poſitions. Thus we ſpeak of turning to 
the right hand and to the Ie: and in like manner 
ſome antient nations, among whom perhaps the 
_ refinements of right and left were not thoroughly 
_ underſtood, {poke of turning to the Hield and to 
the ſbear; phraſes, which a learned grammarian 
of our own, Mr. John Milton, has adopted.“ 
We fay in Latin, adverſis opponere pectora rebus ; 
dare terga hoſti; flectere in latus; in genua pro- 
cumbere : and, in the modern tongues, to talk zete 
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| tete, to confront, to meet face to face, to drink hand 
to t, to walk ſide by fide, to fit cheek by jowol, &c. 


Now the locomotive powers of man exert them 
ſelves by his legs and feet; and by man, therefore, 
motion will moſt naturally be expreſſed with ſome 
alluſion to theſe members. Accordingly, pedem vel 
| gradum promovere, inferre, referre, flectere, ſiſtere, 
© premere, and many like expreſſions, are frequent- 
ly met with. We read too of the ſwift-footed A- 
chilles ; of pilgrims requeſting the ſtranger to di- 
rect their feet in peace; and of fairies, who © foot 
it featly, ranged in ringlets gay.” Now to any 
common obſerver it muſt be obvious, that crus in- 
ferre, promovere, ſiſtere, would be uncouth Latin; 
as the ſwift-legged Achilles would ſeem vulgar in 
Engliſh; or a pilgrim requeſting that his Jeg might 
be directed in peace; or fairies, who ſhould be 
ſaid to Veg it featly. It is true, that in ſome aſ- 
ſemblies famous for eloquence, the members are 

often ſaid to be on their /egs, but never on their 
feet: but that phraſe take to be figurative; though 
own, that to expreſs the act of ſpeaking by an 
alluſion to the legs is not leſs incongruous, than 
to ſignify that of walking, dancing, or hopping, 

| | by 
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by H Alluſion to the tongue. But to return Fn 
this digreſſion. 


IT ſeems to follow, from what has been ſaid, 
that motions of the body are commonly and na- 
turally characteriſed by motions of the feet. Now 
motions of the feet are in like manner characteriz- 
ed by the toes and the heel. For, to advance the 
foot, to turn away the foot, pedem inferre, amo- 
vere, are motions merely relative, and connected 
with the poſition of ſome external object: when 
the foot is advanced towards one quarter, it is re- 
moved from the quarter oppoſite. To diſtinguiſh 
motion accurately and abſolutely, we muſt there- 
fore obſerve the poſition of the foot itſelf ; as that 
is indicated by the direction of its two extremities, 
the heel and toes. 


Ir all this be granted, and granted all this muſt 
be; if in ſpeaking of the flight of an enemy we 
ſcruple not to affirm that he ſhowed a clean pair 
of beels ; if a ſidelong motion is ſo denominated, 
becauſe it is a motion towards the ide; if a man 
is aid to move backwards, becauſe he moves in 
the direction of the back ; ſurely, it muſt be ra- 
tional and analogical to infer, that he is ſaid to ad- 
Vance 
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vance towards, or (as it ſhould be written) toewwards, 
an object, who advances in the direction of the 

| foe, And, as our prepoſitions to and /oward are 
undoubtedly of the ſame original, can it be doubt- 
ed, that from the ſiibſtantive zoe the prepoſition 10 
is derived? I will not inſult the good ſenſe and 
erudition of my reader, by ſuppoſing that this can 


ſieem any longer uncertain ; nor need I give addi- 


\ tional evidence of a point which is already eſta- 


e inconteſtably. 


5 r me however to remark, before I leave 
this delightful ſubject, that the Latin vers, ſigni- 

fying towards, is the ſame word with ver/us the 
noun, which denotes an aſſemblage of poetical 
feet. This proves, that the motion ſignified by 
verſus is connected with feet : nor is this at all in- 
conſiſtent with what I formerly remarked concern- 
ing the connection of feet, or ſermo pedeſtris, or 
proſe, with the Greek ægos (pros) whoſe meaning 
correſponds ſo nearly with that of the Latin ver- 


ſus. 


Ix theſe reflections, by opening new ſources of 
grammatical diſcovery, ſhall reclaim the ſtudious 
from experiment to ſcience, my midnight oil has 


not 
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not burned in vain, and my gray hairs will go 
down to the grave with honour. Horace affec- 
tionately compares the words of a language to ci- 
tizens in a ſtate ; likening to the cenſor who diſ- 
graces a citizen the critick who degrades a word. 
How ſhall we anſwer to our conſcience and coun- 
try, if we ſuffer not one word only, but the whole 
grammatical commonwealth, to incur the danger 
of degradation, while we are eſtabliſhing (riſum 
teneatis amici ?) the ſpecifick differences of weeds 
and vermin, or anatomiſing the viſcera of a cater- 
pillar! We have received from our forefathers a 
government ſtored with the treaſures of legiſlative 
wiſdom, and a language rich in the wealth of ge- 
nuine ſcience : both it behoves us to watch with 
vigilance, and to protect with vigour. Man, who 
is a being active and intelligent, requires freedom, 
that he may act, and opportunity, that he may 
learn: and they who deſpiſe etymology the repo- 
ſitory of ſcience, and they who contemn law the 
guardian of liberty, deſerve alike the puniſhment 


of traitors. | 
DECEMBER 19—21, 1788. 
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- A FAREWELL LECTURE.* 


„ ns, who, in concluding the ſucceſſive pe- 
riods and purſuits of our lives, is perpetually re- 
minding us, that life and all its purſuits muſt 
ORs yield 


— — —— 


Delivered in Mariſchal College, at the commencement of the 
Vacation, 1 April 1789; when the ſtudents of Moral Philoſophy, 
aſſembled for the laſt time, were about to leave the Univerſity, 
This is given, rather as an indication of the Author's piety, than 
as a ſpecimen of his ſtyle. The compoſition of this addreſs is ſo- 
lemn, and apparently, in ſeveral parts, elaborate. That of his or- 
dinary prelections had more vivacity, and was more ſimple ; and, 
where the ſubject would permit, abounded in that pleaſantry, 
which was natural to him, and well calculated for amuſing his 
young hearers, and ſecuring their attention. The lectures, which 
he had reſolved to write on Moral Philoſophy and Logick, would, 
if he had lived to execute his plan, have amounted to about one 
hundred and twenty; fix of which he meant to have delivered e- 
very week during the term, or ſeſſion, of College. Ten or twelve 
only have been found in his hand writing; and ſome of theſe are 
unſiniſhed. See the Preface, page 27. 
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yield to him at laſt, has now brought you to/ that 
boundary, where ſtudy muſt give place to action, 
and the nature and importance of the doctrines ye - 
have received in theory be recollected, and eſti- 
mated in their application to practice. The man 
muſt be either very wiſe or very fooliſh, to whom, 
on ſuch an occaſion, a little ſerious thought can 
be either uſeleſs or unwelcome; At a ſtation ſo 
important in the journey of life, a prudent man 
pauſes; to contemplate the wide proſpect before 
and behind him, and to provide for the future 
from his experience of the paſt, They, who find 
room for apprehenſion or. regret, muſt be willing 
to learn, how they may eſcape the expected evil, 
or repair the negligence they repent of ; while he, 
whoſe purſuits have been ſucceſsful, and whoſe 
hopes are flattering, will conſider with pleaſure 
| how that ſucceſs may be continued, and thoſe hopes 
realized: .Suffer me then to give you, with regard 
to your future happineſs in life, (I do not ſay my 
advice, leſt that word ſhould ſound harſhly from 
one, who is perhaps not older than ſeveral of 
yourſelves but ſuffer me to give you, what 
from a perſon of any age may be heard with pa- 
tience, my opinion, and my reaſons for it. 


Rr —— In 
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In regard to your paſt conduct and attainments 
T need only obſerve, that, as far as I am connec- 
ted with them, it would be highly unreaſonable 
to be diſſatisfied. You have not all, indeed, equal 


learning; but neither can you all have had equal 


7 opportunity to learn: and there is not one among 


you, who, if he ſhall continue the proſecution of | 


-  , literature, may not with moderate application 
make a good appearance. If ſome of you have leſs 


regularly than others attended the buſineſs of the 
claſs, it ought to be remembered, that you are not 
all equally diſengaged from other bufineſs. If ever, 
during the time of our meeting in this place, there 
might have been diſcovered, by whiſpers or inat- 
tention, ſome levity not deſirable in a ſociety of 
philoſophers ; my duty muſt have required me 
not to let it paſs unnoticed. Such momentary 
inadvertence, however, Iwillinglyconſider as the ob- 
ject rather of admonition than of reproof. For inthe 
ſteadieſt mindsthere isa tendency to eaſe andrelaxa- 
tion ; a ſort of elaſtick force which no weight of ſtu- 
dy can overcome ; which impels one from abſtract 
ſpeculation to natural amuſement, ſeducing oftenin- 


to thoughtleſineſs the moſt willing attention, and 


obtruding upon the moſt guarded ſeriouſneſs a lu- 


X dicrous idea, Such unintentional abſence of mind 


We 
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we cannot call a fault: it is an infirmity indeed, 
which we do well to guard againſt, and diſcour- 
age ; but it is what moſt men are ſubject to, and 
therefore ought readily to forgive. Scimus, et 
hanc veniam. petimuſque damuſque viciſſim. 


VW., all wiſh for happineſs; and muſt, conſe- 
quently, eſteem thoſe purſuits moſt defirable, in 
which we expect to be moſt happy. This propoſition 
it is unneceſſary to demonſtrate ; for none is more 
agreeable to the reaſon or to the wiſhes of man- 
kind; and none is more frequently repeated, or 
more zealouſly deſcanted upon. And yet no pro- 
poſition (which may ſeem ſtrange perhaps, but is 
nevertheleſs true) has been more groſly miſapplied. 


Men who ſeek food and exerciſe, as the means of 


health, have ſenſe enough neither to ſwallow hem: 


lock, nor to labour in the mines: nor in abſtain- 
ing from theſe are they ſuppoſed to manifeſt any 
extraordinary ſagacity. Hemlock may indeed. be 
eaten; yet every perſon would acknowledge that 
man to act abſurdly who ſhould uſe it for food; 
ſince food is ſought for che nouriſhment of tle 
body, which hemlock would deſtroy : and al- 

5 | „„ though 
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though labour in the mines be undoubtedly exer. 
ciſe, it is an exercife which, inſtead of repairing, 
waſtes the conſtitution ; and which therefore it 
would be madneſs in him to chooſe, who ſeeks ex- 
erciſe for health's ſake only. With ſuch prudence ' 
do men determine, where the ſenſes are concerned, 
and the intereſts of the body. 
Nornixd more is requiſite to our true felicity, 
than that we ſhould, with prudence not inferiour, 
determine in caſes in which reaſon directs, and in 
which are concerned the eternal intereſts of the 
| ſoul. Nothing more is requiſite, than that, in pur- 
ſuing the means of happineſs as of health, we at- 
tend not only to their general appearance, but to 
their latent qualities and experienced effects; leſt 
inſtead of nouriſhment we ſwallow a poiſon, which 
may perhaps increaſe preſent pleaſure by tempo- 
rary gratification, but which will certainly dimi- 
niſh our happineſs upon the whole, by * | 
ing us for better 4 e 


SOME of the more ignorant and ſenſual Turks, 
n of thoſe lethargick reveries which they 


derive 
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derive from opium, are ſaid to acquire in time the 
habit of ſwallowing it in great quantities. This 
they accompliſh by the conſtant diſcipline, or ra- 
ther conſtant diſeaſe, of many weeks; for which 
they are rewarded with two or three years of 
ſleepy delirium, early dotage, and a miſerable 
death. Now, that they enjoy ſome momentary 
corporeal gratifications more exquiſite than thoſe 
of men 1n health, ſeems very probable: yet who 
is ſo frantick as to believe their condition ſo good 
as that of men in health, even with regard to mere 
bodily pleaſure ? 

« BuT does not the perſon (one might aſk) 
4 who has it in his power to derive habitual plea- 
* ſure from an habitual uſe of opium, and yet 
*« neglects to uſe it, omit an opportunity of gra- 
« tification, and conſequently make his ſum of 
« happineſs ſmaller than it might have been?“ It 
might be anſwered, if ſuch a queſtion were thought 
_ worthy of an anſwer, that the habitual uſe of this 
drug, in exchange for that ſhort and preſent en- 
joyment which it ſupplies, prevents greater and 
future enjoyments ; and therefore diminiſhes, in- 
ſtead of increaſing, the general ſum of happineſs. 


NeveR 


. 
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and of longer continuance. 
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NEvER, probably, was the queſtion propoſed : 
yet ſimilar queſtions, of greater abſurdity and 
more dangerous conſequence, are, tacitly at leaſt, 
and in practice if not in words, aſſented to every 
day. Does not the perſon, who has it in his 
4 power to derive enjoyment from the preſent 
« gratification of covetouſneſs, revenge, or ſenſu- 
« ality, and neglects to do ſo, omit an opportuni- 


ty of pleaſure, and conſequently make the ſum 
of his happineſs ſmaller than it might have 


been?“ To this queſtion few men perhaps would 


give an affirmative anſwer; yet men ſurely act as 
if they thought it deſerved one, who follow cour- 
ſes, which, if its doctrine is ill- founded, are hurt- 


ful, not to the happineſs of others only, but to 
their own. The gratifications propoſed in this 
queſtion, like thoſe in the former, diminiſh, in- 
ſtead of increaſing, the general ſum of happineſs, 
by excluding other enjoyments more excellent, 


To us, in ſhort, this is. the language of both 
reaſon and revelation :—Ye deſire happineſs, and 


ye do well, ſince for happineſs ye were intended: 
be as happy as ye can. Only, for your own ſakes, 


have prudence enough to believe, that your hap- 
| | pineſs 


w . 
%s 
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pineſs will not be conſulted in Gcrificing a great- 
er to a leſs enjoyment. 


CoMPLIANCE with this reaſonable admonition 


will ſometimes indeed require us to abſtain from 


things apparently deſirable : but ſuch abſtinence is 
unavoidable in this world of probation, where in- 
conſiſtent pleaſures are propoſed to our choice, for 
an exerciſe to the virtuous, and opportunity to the 
wicked. The queſtion is, not whether we ſhall 
give up any of the gratifications we are capable 
of; for ſome of them muſt be given up whatever 
courſe we follow, ſince it is impoſſible to enjoy at 
the ſame time things inconſiſtent with each other: 


but the queſtion is, which of them ſhall be given 
up; the virtuous, or the vitious, the greater good, 


or the leſs, Shall we lament the hardſhip of this 


facrifice ? As well might a hungry man, who had 


either poiſoned or wholeſome eatables in his choice, 
complain, becauſe he could not have the whole- 
ſome, without abſtaining from the poiſoned. 


Bur a life of virtue, it may be ſaid, demands 


painful and perpetual abſtinence, Now if a man's 


experience of the matter he decides on, may be 
allowed 
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allowed to give weight to his deciſion, this cavil 
can have little authority ; having been propoſed, 
never by a virtuous man, but by thoſe only who, 
inſtead of having experienced a life of virtue, are 
deviſing reaſons to excuſe themſelves from ever 
experiencing it. The objection, however, may be 
confuted on ſurer ground than the character of 
the objectors. For they, according to the com- 

mon practice of ſophiſtical reaſoners, who conceal 
one part of a ſubject in order to give an appear- 
ance of deformity or diſproportion to the reſt, do 
not conſider, that, not virtuous action only, but 
every ſort of human action, requires perpetual ab- 
ſtinence. Even his daily bread man muſt procure 
in the ſweat of his brow ; abſtaining often from 
reſt, when weary ; from drink, when thirſty ; 
when warm, from refreſhment ; from merriment, 
when chearful ; and, when ſerious, from contem- 
plation. If the more complex duties, and more 
oppreſſive ſorrows, of human life were to be con- 
ſidered, we ſhould find ourſelves obliged, every 
day and every hour, to ſelf-reſtraint and voluntary 
hardſhip. In this reſpect, the pleaſures of vice re- 
quire as much more hardſhip as they are leſs de- 
ſerving of it. For, not to mention the various 
| | bodily 
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| bodily Aiorders, and conſequent ſeverities of me- 


dical regimen, which from intemperance men of- 


ten ſafer, and always have reaſon to apprehend ; 
and not to inſiſt on that dreadful expectation of 
futurity, from which no vitious man, however he 
may diſſemble, is entirely free, which haunts him 
in ſolitude, intrudes on him in ſociety, ſtings his 
ſoul in the midſt of pleaſure, haraſſes him in fick- 
neſs, and makes death, which Chriſtians approach 
as the gate of heaven, appear to him the jaws of 
darkneſs and horror ;—not to mention theſe, vice 
ſuffers, with keenneſs infinitely ſuperiour to what 
virtue does or can do, the pain of abſtinence in 
regard to thoſe very pleaſures which alone it pro- 
poſes to enjoy. The deſires of the vitious man, 
exaſperated by gratification and untamed by prin- 
ciple; while yet the terrors of human law, and 
ſome natural ſenſe of decorum, permit him but at 
times to comply with them; being far more vio- 
lent than thoſe of the virtuous, are with much 
greater difficulty ſuppreſſed, while it is alſo neceſ- 
ſary to ſuppreſs them much more frequently; and 
each ſucceſſive gratification, inſtead of allaying 
ſenſuality, ſerves only to confirm the habit of it. 
Virtue, too, appears with ſuch fearleſs dignity, as 

8 f to 
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to command not t only che reſpect of her enemies, 
but even their imitation. Men of profligate cha- 
racter in private life muſt wear in publick ſome 
externals of decorum; and, if they could be im 
| partial, would feel with how much. greater eaſe 
they might avoid their vices than diſſemble them, 
and acquire the reality of virtue than mimick the 
appearance, And if they could experience the 
hardſhips of virtue as well as of vice, they would 
be ſenſible, that to execute one ſcheme of vitious 
pleaſure may have coſt them, not greater uneaſi- 
neſs of mind only, but even greater anxiety and 
reſtraint with-regard to their darling purſuits, than 
might have been Cr i ina EOS life of rec- 
titude. ; | 


AND what, after all, are thoſe tremendous hard- 
| ſhips that diſcourage the commencement or the 
continuation of a yirtuqus life? Are they bodily 
pain or fatigue? No; they are, a body ſtrength- 
ened by temperance, and unruffled by paſſion. Are 
they vexation for the paſt, or dread of the future ? 
No: they are the remembrance of having acted 
well, and the anticipation of heaven. Are they 
preſent ſorrow, obſcurity, or want? No: they are 
2 mind poſſeſſed of treaſures incorruptible ; a 
| mind 


\ 
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mind, which, rejoicing in the good providence of 
its Creator, can contemn greatneſs, and triumph 
in affliction. In truth, virtue is not now a thing 
which either creates the misfortunes and hardſhips 
of life or annihilates them: it is the way of living 
with as little hardſhip as poſſible, and as little miſ- 
fortune. Virtue, in theſe lands of religious liber- 
ty, is no ſyſtem of cumberſome ceremonies, or 
auſtere ſelf-denial : it 1s but obedience to the will 
of God ; in other words, it is but the doing of that 
which will bring to ourſelves and our fellow men 
the greateſt poſſible proportion of happineſs. Per- 
haps it is a true aſſertion, though it may appear a 
whimſical one, that with leſs fatigue or reſtraint, 
either of mind or body, than is requiſite before 
we can learn to read Virgil, we might ſecure our- 
ſelves honour in * world and eternal 3 in 


the next. 


Mos r gratefully ought we to aide the 
goodneſs of God, in offering us ſalvation on terms 
ſo eaſy. that, in order to attain our greateſt happi- 
neſs in heaven, we have only to prefer and purſue 
what is in reality our greateſt happineſs on earth. 
Yet, were Chriſtian virtue attended in this life by 
hardſhips infinitely exceeding thoſe that now at. 

82 tend 
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tend it, nay, were it one unceaſing hardſhip of both 
mind and body, no rational being who ſought his 
own intereſt could heſitate a moment in determin- 
ing to practiſe it, conſidering the authority by 
which it is enjoined, and the everlaſting import- 
ance of the ſanctions awaiting it hereafter. For 
the New Teſtament not only contains a ſyſtem of 
moral doctrine ſo pure and perfect, as would de- 
ſerve the acquieſcence of every true philoſopher, 
even if it had been propoſed by no divine autho- 
rity, or connected with no eternal retribution ; 
but is, moreover, atteſted by proofs ſo ſtrong and 
ſo various, that the converſion of thoſe who reject 
it could hardly be hoped for, though a meſſenger 
from the dead were commiſſioned on purpoſe, 
This may ſeem paradoxical : yet any candid man, 
who is acquainted with the hiſtory of the Chriſtian 
church, may eaſily convince himſelf, that it is not 
| the want of reaſonable evidence in our religion 
which makes the infidel diſlike it, but the want of 
licentious doctrine ; a want which no meſſenger 
from the dead could be expected to ſupply. Look 
on the conduct and morality of unbelievers. 
Where is the man among them, whoſe virtue has 
ſuggeſted: an improvement to that ſyſtem which 
Bes | Et IMS 
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he renounces as imperfect? Alas! he renounces 
it, in order, not to improve his virtue, but to hide 
from himſelf his ſins of which it would perpetu- 
ally remind him. Where is the man among them, 
who retains in other inquiries that ſcrupuloſity of 
logick, which he tortures to perplex the evidence 
of the goſpel ? Alas ! the blaſphemy of Voltaire 
is tried by gentler ſcrutiny than the doctrine of 
Jeſus: and at laſt we learn, that, in oppoſition to 
the cruelty of ſome intereſted Jews, the obſtinacy 
of a few antient believers in magick, the palpable 
miſtakes and miſrepreſentations of inſidious or ig- 
norant men, the apoſtacy of a profligate emperor, 
the ſneer of a petulant Frenchman—the opinions 
of the learned avail nothing, nor the practice of 
the virtuous, nor the certainty of the inference of 
the cauſe from the effect, nor the faith of nations, 
nor the accompliſhment of prophecy, nor the de- 
monſtration of miracles, nor the blood and teſti. 
- mony of ten thouſand martyrs. 


Tr1s ſubject needs no further proſecution. If 
I were arguing with men prejudiced againſt vir- 
tue and Chriſtianity, there would now be no time 
for confutation 3 there is now no occaſion for it, 
5 while 
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while I addreſs myſelf to thoſe who, having ſeen 
the evidence of the goſpel to be ſtronger than that 
of any other antient narrative; having ſeen, how | 
much, even in this life, the joys overballance the 
difficulties of virtue; and having conſidered the 
value of that everlaſting inheritance which God 
has prepared for them who love him; will not 
haſtily give up the conviction of their underſtand- 
ing, the approbation of their conſcience, the eſteem 
of mankind, the favour of Omnipotence, and the 
1ociety of angels and juſt men made perfect, for 
the honour of attending an atheiſtical ſophiſter in- 
to either that puniſhment, which he has too much 
reaſon to apprehend, or that annihilation, which 
is the laſt and deareſt object of his wiſhes. 


Gop, whoſe adorable providence ſupplies each 
individual man, nay and even the moſt diminu- 
tive inſect, with ſome advantages, to make up for 
the diſadvantages of its condition, afforded to thoſe 
primitive Chriſtians, whoſe faith was to be tried 
in perſecution and torment, the clear and infalli- 
ble evidence of miracles, wrought often before 
their eyes, and often at their command. To us 
__ wig his goodneſs, live in days of peace and 

| liberty, 
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liberty, he offers a ſyſtem of evidence, not, if we 
will honeſtly. conſider it, leſs convincing ; but 
more extenſive, and conſequently more liable to 
be overlooked by the negligent, or miſrepreſented 
by the malicious, The rays of demonſtration, 
which enlightened thoſe firſt - proſelytes to Chriſ- 
tianity, are, at this interval 'of time, diſperſed, 
though not diminiſhed : what ſhone clear upon 
them, from miracles performed 1n their preſence, 
we have now to trace and collect through all the 
range of hiſtory, And although, of a light fo 
durable and ſo widely diffuſed, and in its progreſs, 
through many ages and nations, ſo often height- 
ened by contraſt and multiplied by reflection, the 
reality be not now leſs diſcernible to candid ob- 
ſervers, than it was when the beams were more 
cloſely concentered; the ſplendour is leſs alluring, 
and the quantity will ſeem leſs conſiderable, to 
thoſe, who are too indolent to examine all the ex- 
panſe which it enlightens, and more willing to be 
dazzled by inevitable conviction, than to __ the 
fatigue. of patient enquiry. : 


Tunis preſent ſtate of the evidence of our reli- 
gion infidels would fain repreſent as unſuitable to 
the conduct of Divine providence ; converting in- 

: to 
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to an argument againſt Chriſtianity facts that fur- 

niſh no ſmall evidence in its favour. Thoſe infi- 
dels, however, will find it rather difficult to prove, 
that God would moſt effectually have ſupported 
the dignity, by abandoning the juſtice, of his ad- 
miniſtration ; by giving thoſe primitive Chriſtians 
who had ſo much greater temptation than we have 
to do wrong, no more ſtriking encouragement to 
do right; or by appointing that inattentive and 
worldly-minded men, in theſe times of religious 
tranquillity, ſhould have much encouragement 
and an eternal recompence, for believing what i it 
was impoſſible for them to doubt. Yet has he, 
who makes all things work together for good to 
ſuch as diligently ſeek him, perpetuated to us in 
ſome meaſure, by means of the very ſuffering thoſe 
firſt Chriſtians endured, that evidence of miracles 
which convinced and ſupported them: and al- 
: though, from the circumſtances of the time, we 


cannot ſhare with them in the bleſſing beſtowed 


on ſuch as forſake houſe or friends or life for 
the goſpel ; we may partake, in a bleſſing which 
they enjoy not,—the bleſſing © of thoſe who have 
i not ſeen, and yet have believed.” 


AFTER theſe remarks on the practice of virtue , 
as indiſpenſable to happineſs, allow me to mention 


a ſtudy 
"x of 
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a ſtudy indiſpenſable to the knowledge of virtue ; 
I mean the ſtudy of the Scripture. This I ſeek 
not to enforce by argument : for on thoſe it needs 
not be enforced who propoſe to dedicate their time 
to theology; and men of other profeſſions are be- 


yond the reach of argument, if they think it un 


reaſonable that, after a day ſpent in advancing 


their temporal intereſt, and ſtudying the inclina- 


tions of man, ſome minutes ſhould be given to the 
law of God, and the intereſts of eternity. 


Bur is not the ſtudy of Scripture a dry occu- 


< pation, requiring much toil of criticiſm, and fre- 


« quent ſearch of commentators ?”” If dryneſs in 


compoſition be the oppoſite of what is brief, ele- 
gant, intereſtirig, and momentous, the ſtudy of 


Scripture will be acknowledged, by all who are in 


any degree converſant in it, to deſerve as little to 


be called dry, as any ſcience whatever. With re. 
gard to the authority of criticiſms and comments; 


as far as they ſerve to make us better acquainted 
with the goſpel, either by remarks on the language 
in which it is written, or by gathering into one 


view all the paſſages connected with each particu- 
lar doctrine, ſo far they are uſeful in directing, or 
Tr ©) > abridging 


1 
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abridging at leaſt, the labours of the ſtudent, 
But further than this it may be dangerous to truſt 
them; and even without truſting them thus far 
we may learn with certainty all the doctrines eſ- 
ſential to ſalvation. So little is labour of criticiſm, 
or frequent ſearch of commentators, neceſlary for 
the ſerious Chriſtian, or even expedient. Let the 


_ Interpreter. aſſiſt, but never command our con- 
ſciences, It would be hard indeed if Proteſtants, 


who have broken the fetters of a whole infallible 
church, ſhould ſubmit in voluntary e to 
4 one infallible churchman. 


Tun ſtudy of the Scriptures i is uſeful, not 1 


as the ſafeſt means of learning their doctrine; it 
will furniſh alſo no inconfiderable evidence of their 


truth. I do not allude ſolely to the purity of their 


precepts as ſupplying a proof of their divine ori- 
ginal ; or to the ſimplicity and candour of the nar- 
rative ſo remote from the caution and ſubterfuges 
of impoſture, But I mean that, ſuppoſing a ſyſ- 


tem of doctrine to be contrived by impoſtors ever 


fo {kilful ; (and that the firſt chriſtians were un- 
{killed in impoſition no infidel would require us 


to grant); ſuch a ſyſtem not only would probably 


contain ſome things diſimilar to what we find in 
3 the 
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the New Teſtament, but muft neceſſarily contain 
many things altogether incompatible with it. For 
impoſtors, not having (as every infidel ſuppoſes 
that the firſt chriſtians had not) any view of ad- 
vantage from a future life, muſt have had ſome 
hope from the preſent : all which hope, in the firſt 
preachers of the Goſpel, their writings, inſtead of 
tending by any means to countenance, tend di- 
realy to counteract and overthrow ; as every can- 
did reader of the New Teſtament will ſee with 
evidence incontrovertible. Did St. Paul, for ex- 
ample, wiſh to acquire, among thoſe of Corinth 
whom he converted, reverence and authority ſuit- 
ed to advance his own temporal power and plea- 

- ſure? That perſon will hardly think he did, who 
reads, in the epiſtles to the Corinthians, the fol- 
lowing and many ſimilar paſſages: © While one 
among you ſaith, I am of Paul, or I of Apollos, 
« are ye not carnal? I have planted, Apollos wa- 
4 tered, but God gave the increaſe. So then nei- 
ether is he that planteth any thing, nor he that 
-« watereth, but God.” I. 3. The Lord hath or- 
« dained, that they which preach the goſpel ſhould 
live by the goſpel. But I have uſed none of thoſe 
things. Neither have I written theſe things, thatit 
5 Tt 2 „ ſhould 
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& e e hh Lateach 
the goſpel, I have nothing to glory of; yea, woe is 
« unto me, if I preach not the goſpel. But I keep 
« under my body, and bring it into ſubjection, 
« Jeſt that by any means, when I have preached 
to others, I myſelf ſhould be a caſt- away. I. g. 
I am the leaſt of all the apoſtles, that am not 
« worthy to be called an apoſtle, becauſe I perſecu- 
_ ted the church of God.” I. 15. We preach not 
* ourſelves but Jeſus the Lord, and ourſelves your 
< ſervants for Jeſus's ſake: for God, who com- 
* manded the light to ſhine out of darkneſs, hath 
« ſhined in our hearts.“ II. 4. Even when com- 
pelled, by the miſrepreſentations of enemies, he 
reminds the Corinthian church of the miracles he 

had performed, and claims their reſpe to the dig- 
nity of the commiſſion he bore, he immediately 

ſubjoins, I ſpeak as a fool; I am become a fool 
in glorying. If I muſt needs glory, I will ra- 
ther glory in my infirmities, that the power of 
-« Chriſt may reſt upon me.” II. 11. 12. Theſe 
paſſages are mentioned, merely as a ſpecimen of 
"that evidence for the truth of Scripture, which 
may be found in the bare language of Scripture 
itſelf. I am far from withing to repreſent them 
- as 
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as the moſt ſtriking that might be choſen, or as 
containing any conſiderable part of the evidence 


oY 


alluded to; which indeed cannot with juſtice be 
either attacked or ſupported fiom the quotation 
of a few apſerate ſentences ; and whoſe full force 
is only to be eſtimated from an attentive peruſu 
of ths whole New Teſtament. 


Ti Us far, as it is impoſſible even to conjecture, 


in what circumſtances we may hereafter be placed, 
and, conſequently, what particulars of conduct, 


under thoſe circumſtances, may moſt effectually 


promote our intereſt, I have mentioned ſome few 


of the many motives inclining us to that, which 
in all poſſible circumſtances will direct and ſup- 
port us—V1RTUE. Of virtue the rewards are in- 


valuable and eternal ; the hardſhips have been 
dreaded by thoſe who had never experienced them, 


but by no virtuous man were ever complained of. 
From heaven and futurity Virtue has much to 
hope, and can fear nothing. From our fellow men, 
even from the moſt profligate, it will gain us re- 
ſpec and confidence. And as to the reſtraints it 
impoſes in regard to ſelf-government, their ad- 


vantage, when compared with thoſe unavoidable 


in 
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in the purſuits of the wicked, is too manifeſt to be 

_ diſputed by any, except by men who wiſh, not to 
know how they may do right ; but to contrive 
excuſes for what they will do wrong. 


Tnovon our religion fails not to remind us, 
that we have a ſoul to ſave, as well as a body to 
provide for; in warning us to regard the intereſts 
of our future ſtate, it is far from encouraging us 
to neglect thoſe of the preſent, On the contrary, 
no other ſyſtem has repreſented the preſent life as 
a ſtate of ſuch real and ſerious importance. No 
other has pronounced more explicitly, that unleſs 
a man will work, neither ſhould he eat. And, 
though it declares, without flattery or reſerve, the 
danger of thoſe temptations that attend the rich 
and the powerful; no other ſyſtem has pointed 
out more rational means of enjoying wealth, or 
nobler objects even of worldly ambition. True 
indeed, ſince every ſtate in which the Chriſtian 
can live has its advantages, and is alſo permitted 
by the providence of God, contentment in every 
ſtate is recommended by religion, as well as by 
prudence. Let our condition be ever ſo bad, it 
has ſtill the leſs need of diſcontent to make it 


worſe. 


OD. 


3 
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worſe. But we muſt not imagine, that content- 
ment ought to hinder us from endeavouring to 


© make it better. If we diſdain to profit by one fair 


opportunity of benefiting ourſelves or others, ſuch 
conduct is not religion, but ſuperſtition or indo- 
lence. Heaven is to be won, not by whining 
theology, but by practiſing virtue: nor ſhall we, 
by ſecreſy and ſloth but by active oppoſition, ef- 
cape that adverſary, who muſt be reſiſted before 
he will flee from us, and who has viſited not more 
frequently the lazy ignorance of ſavage life, than 
the devout lethargy of the cloiſter. As the body 
without the ſoul is dead, faith without works is 
dead alſo, For the amendment of paſt errors, and 
the regulation of future practice, our times of ſe- 
rious meditation ought to be frequent; but let us 
not think it neceſſary to make them perpetual or 
laborious. While with honeſt induſtry we con- 
duct our buſineſs in life, grateful to God and hum- 
bly truſting in his mercy, we worſhip with the 
moſt acceptable ſervice that Gracious Being, who 
gave us knowledge but as an inſtrument of action; 
who is well pleaſed to ſee his creatures promote 
the comfort of that nature he has given them, by 
a rational uſe of thoſe benefits he has provided; 


and 
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and who has promiſed the joys of his eternal king- 
dom, not to mer. of oſtentatious ſanctity, but 
ſach as walk in truth and righteouſneſs, * 


God, and loving one another. 


5 
1 15 
THE END. | 
1 
Page 75+ lin. 2. read Virg. VI. 487. 
| 205; — 20, — he meant. 
225, ow 2. — ennul. 
; 263, » 17. — 1 do doubt, 
337. — 5. — leparate ſentences 


